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PHONIC READING. 


The following from the pen of Mr. J. C. Zachos, in the Massachusetts 
Teacher, with the attending testimony, is of great significance and importance 
* # # % # * * * & x = * * 

During the winter and spring of 1864, I took charge of the elementary read- 
ing classes of the evening schools of the Warren Street Chapel, Boston, an 
institution which, for the last thirty-five years, has taken a remarkable place 
among the benevolent enterprises of Boston in behalf of children and of the 
poor. I had just returned from a missionary post at Port Royal, S. C., among 
the freed people of the islands, where I became deeply interested in the ef.- 
forts in progress to elevate the social and inteilectual condition of this down- 
trodden race. Especially was I interested by their eager zeal to acquire the 
elements of reading, which seemed to them the ‘‘swnum bonum” of all that 
distinguished their condition from that of the whites. I gave myself with all 
the force and ingenuity of my mind to their instruction; but I soon felt that 
nothing but some skilful application of the phonic method could overcome their 
negro dialect and accent, or ever put the art of reading within the possible 
reach of most of the adults. With the children it was a mere question of 
time and patience; but the adults had, few of them, either the time or patience 
or necessary facilities of teaching, to go through that tortuous and long road 
that leads to the goal of their wishes—even with all the hope and zeal with 
which they were inspired. Many gave up with tears what they undertook with 
smiles. ‘Too hard, massa; too hard. Neber can learn to read !” 

I did employ phonic methods with them; but for want of the necessary 
books and the very facilities mentioned above, I could only obtain partial re- 
sults. WhenI returned to Boston, I brooded over this problem with intense 
interest ; and it was with a purpose, if possible, to solve it favorably, that I 
undertook those elementary classes in reading in the evening schools of the 
Warren Street Chapel. On the first of January, I put a little work to the 
press, called the Phonic Primer and Reader, the use of which I could not get 
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till the latter part of March; but meanwhile I worked with blackboard and 
charts which I constructed for the purpose. The result is embodied in the fol- 
lowing letter, given to me at a later period, but conveying the convictions of ” 
the trustees of these schools at the close of my experiment :— 

‘We. the undersigned, take great pleasure in stating that the Rev. J. C. 
Zachos had for five months the sole charge of our most elementary classes in 
reading, in the evening schools of the Warren Street Chapel, during the win. 
ter and spring of 1864, and met with most unusual and gratifying success in 
the teaching of these classes. He employed his peculiar method of phonic 
teaching during the whole time, and succeeded, with such as could be retained 
in the classes from twenty to thirty lessons of two hours each, in enabling 
them to read with facility and ease the “phonic text” of the book employed 
by the scholars. In two cases this was accomplished in twelve lessons. 

‘Tt is proper to remark that the most successful scholars were Germans of 
the ordinary unlearned class, but such as could read their own language, which 
is strictly phonic. But similar results, in a less striking degree, were obtain- 
ed from the Irish scholars entirely unlettered. 

“Tt is proper also to state that the scholars had no book till the latter part 
of their course, but were taught by the blackboard and by charts. Neither 
the books nor charts could be taken home, so that the pupils had to rely sim- 


ss 


—_. fed 


ply on the lessons in the chapel; these were given twice a week, alternately 
to both of the sexes. 

‘Some of the German scholars could not speak English, and hence had to 
be guided in reading entirely by the signs of sound, and not at all by the sense; 
yet they read with facility and very intelligibly any part of the seventy-five 
pages of their reader. 

‘‘No such results have been known in the history of the chapel schools 
during the twenty-five years of our connection with them; and we believe this 
result chiefly owing to the superiority of the phonic method employed by Mr. 
Zachos, as some of the most skilful teachers in reading have heretofore given 
their services to the chapel. 

Rey. C. F. Barnarp, Supt. of the Chapel. 
Joun L. Emmons, J. Tuomas Voss, 
SamveL WettcH, Tuomas Hits, 

Com. in charge of the Evening Schools of the Warren St. Chapel.” 


I must confess that the results took me by surprise as well as the committee; 
and I was induced at once to call the attention of teachers and those interest- 
ed in the cause of popular education. On or about the first of March the fol- 
lowing appeared in the Boston Transcript : , 

‘““ReapinG Mapr Easy.—There is, in the night school of the Warren Street 
Chapel, Boston, an experiment in successful progress, which is well worthy the 
attention of educators and philanthropists. 
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‘Tt is a method of teaching the reading of the English purely by the sounds 
of the letters. 

“1, It corrects, in a short time, the brogue and foreign accent so common 
among our immigrants. 

“2. It encounters all the fearful irregularies of our orthography by two or 
three simple rules of discrimination, easily applied by the pupil; and, without 
changing in the least the present spelling of the language, enables the learner 
to wend his way among its intricacies, with a ‘ pass-key’ for every word. 

“3. It shortens the time and labor of learning at least to one tenth of that 
employed by any method at present used for teaching reading. 

‘Thus Germana, reading their own language, but not at all acquainted with 
English, have been taught to read with facility in less than twenty lessons. 
And the demonstrations at the Chapel, thus far, go to show that any unlettered 
person, of ordinary intelligence for that class, can be taught to read the Bible 
in forty or fifty lessons by this new method. Such as are disposed to examine 
the class are cordially invited to attend at the Chapel, between seven and nine 
o’clock any evening of the week, except Mondays and Saturdays.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

I am anxious to subordinate all claims to originality in invention to the great 
uses of such a moral lever for elevating the unlettered masses to the know- 
ledge of the elements of reading. This is truly an American question; for it 
is not too much to say, that on its happy solution depends the perpetuity of 
American institutions. 

If such results as are mentioned above have actually taken place, they can 
be reproduced again on a scale commensurate with the ignorant masses of our 
large cities, and the vast field for their application among the freed people of 
the south. 

There are a few of us, among whom the writer of this article is the hum- 
blest, who are determined this thing shall have a fair trial; and we invite the 
co operation and help of every one interested in popular education, and every 
true lover of his race. J. C. Zackos. 

West Newton, March 1, 1865. 


Norr.—On the question of originality in this method, I will let Mr. William 
Russell, the distinguished elocutionist and a Nestor among teachers, answer. 
I will simply remark that I was not aware of the usages of the Scottish schools, 
till Mr. Russell informed me, nor of the case of the Rev. Mr. Mulkey, in Balti- 
more. The results to which I have come have been purely the suggestions of 
my own study, and have not been derived from any one or from any book. 

But I am most happy to be fortified in the uses of phonic methods by such 
excellent testimony, and actual trial. 

Lancaster, MassacuvseEtTs, Feb. 18, 1865. 

My Dear Sin.—As I value very highly your ingenious method of simplifying 
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phonotypic aids to instruction in reading, it gives me pleasure to answer, as I 
can, your questions. : 

Ist. Whether the phonic text of the Scottish school-books was planned ex. 
actly as yours? No. The beau ideal of Scottish teaching and of Scottish 
school-books seems to be uniformly that of the most rigorous accuracy, dowa 
to the minutest detail, delighting rather in merciless labor-making, than labor- 
saving plans. The phonotypic or right-hand pages of the reading-books of 
Fulton, and Knight, and of Angus, bristle all over with a dense array of end- 
less markings, which, to the untutored eye, make them seem more like prohib- 
itory jungles of chevaux-de-frise, than helps to admission to inner meanings of 
mystery. Our American spirit of impatient haste would never tolerate such 
methods. Your own plan of limiting the assistance offered by phonotypic 
markings, while it embraces the benefit of such aids,—which all teachers well 
know to be greatly needed, in consequence of our orthography and orthoepy 
being so constantly at variance,—yet judiciously restricts all marking to those 
classes of words in which it is indispensable to accurate perception of exact 
usage. 

2d and 8d. The spacing of syllables, and the italicizing of silent letters, 
occur in the Scottish books before mentioned. 

4th. Your phonic alphabet, with its speciality of digraphs, etc., is to a great 
extent, original. 

In conclusion, I feel free to say, that, while the fundameutal idea of your 
whole system of notation is one which has been sanctioned and adopted by 
previous usages on the part of lexicographers, your ingenious and skilful modi- 
fications of phonetic and suggestive typography in elementary reading books are both 
original and highly valuable, as aids to the successful and expeditious teaching 
of reading. 

When the Rev. Mr. Mulkey, whom I mentioned in my former note, applied 
his method to his numerous classes of colored people in Baltimore, about thirty 
years ago, persons whose curiosity led them to attend, as spectators, at the ex- 
ercises of his classes, were astonished at the facility with which they got over 
the abounding anomalies of our language as well as its normal analogies. His 
pupils—several hundred adults—were able to read with fluency the text of the 
Gospel of John, after a few weeks’ training on a system of phonic reading cor- 
responding. in its essential features, to that exemplified by yourself, but much 
less exact in method and detail. This experiment was openly conducted in one 
of the public buildings of the city; and its success was amply acknowledged 
by the clergy and other philanthropic persons, who took an interest in Mr. 
Mulkey’s enterprise. 

Your own undertaking commends itself itself to the best wishes of all who 
take an intelligent and patriotic interest in our present great national move- 
ment, as securing to the African not merely the boon of personal liberty, but 
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as insuring, in due season, the higher enfranchisement of intelligence and 
moral elelvation. 

Were I an artist, I should covet the ability worthily to depict the American 
statesman undoing the shackle-bolts of slavery from the hands of a representa- 
tive African, and the American philanthropist offering him the gift of a Bible. 

I hope that you will be able to accomplish all you can desire, in your devot- 
ed endeavors for the intellectual and spiritual benefit, not only of our emanci- 
pated Africans, but of the poor and ignorant among the white population of 
the South. Yours, with much esteem, Ws. Russet. 


Now, the special thing I commend to the attention of my fellow-teachers is 
not so much a new phonology of the language, but a method of teaching read- 
ing by means of a particular method of printing the reading matter of elementary 
reading books, by which I have proved that great facility is obtained in teach- 
ing reading. 

This way of printing the text enables the teacher to apply rigidly, and with- 
out exception, a phonic law in the reading of that text, as it is constructed on 
the principle that each sign employed has but one sound: in other words, the 
English text is so presented that it can be read by its signs of sound, and this 
without altering the orthography or introducing any new signs of sound. And 
furthermore, this alteration of the common text isso little a disguise, that 
learning to read the “ phenic text” is equivalent to learning the ordinary text 
of books. The transition does not require any further tuition on those words 
with which the student may have become familiar in the phonic text. So that 
being able to read familiarly seventy or eighty pages of any story in simple 
style, the pupil will have become familiar with the ordinary run of words neces- 
sary to read any common book ; for in this compass is contained all the staple 
of common words that make up familiar conversation. 

I present, therefore, this “‘ phonic text ”—this particular method of printing 
the reading matter of such elementary books as may be used in the teaching 
of children or adults—as of signal service in facilitating the process of teach- 
ing reading, and making it, indeed, a scientific process, instead of the pure 
empiric method which it is now in the hands of most teachers. 

We give below what we have constructed as the key to this phonic text, and 
a specimen of the text itseif, taken from the Phonic Reader, which has been 
used in teaching adults to read. 


[In reprinting the ‘‘Key” on the next page, we are unable to exhibit it 
fully; and the same remark applies to the ‘“‘ Specimen” from Zachos’ Primary 
Reader. The intelligent reader however will be able, with the help of the note 
below the Key, to understand the general plan. To do so more fully and to 
see its merits, a copy of the Reader should be procured, which we presume 
may be done by communicating with the author, in Bosto.n]|—Eor. 








LONG. 
(By position.) 
A as in Ale 
E as in Eve 
I asinIce 
O as in Ode 
U as in Use 
Y as in My 


DIGRAPHS. 
Diphthongs. 
ai as in Fail 
ay as in Hay 
ei as in Vein 
ey as in They 
ow as in How 


LABIAL. 
P as in Pop 

B as in Bob 

F as in Fife 

Ph as in Phiz 

V as in Valve. 
M as in Mum 
W as in Woe 
Wh as in When 


A KEY TO THE PHONIC TEXT. 
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THE PHONIC ALPHABET. 


VOWEL SOUNDS. 


SHORT. 
(By position.) 
a as in Pat 
e as in Pet 
i as in Pit 
o as in Cot 
u asin But 
y as in Myth 


DIGRAPHS. 

Diphthongs. 
ou as in Out 
*ow as in Low 
oa as in Loaf 
oi as in Oil 


- oy as in Boy 


DIGRAPHS. 
Rear Palatal. 


ar asin Far 

er as in Her 

ir as in Sir 

or as in For 

ur as in Fur 
*or as in Word 


DIGRAPHS. 
Monophthongs. 
ee as in Peel 
ea as in Pea 
aw as in Paw 
au as in Paul 
ew as in Pew 
00 as in Pool 
*oo as in Foot 


MARKED VOWESS. 


*a agin Palm 
*a as in Ball 
*o as in Do 
*e as in There 


CONSONANT SOUNDS. 


DENTAL. 
T as in Tart 

D as in Did 
*Th as in Thin 
Th as in Then 
C as in Cede 
S as in Sit 

Z as in Zone 
N as in Nun 
*§ as in is (iz) 


FRONT PALATE. 
Ch as in Chureh 
J as in Judge 
*G as in Gem 
Sh as in Shun 
*z asin Azure 
*s3 as in Pleasure 
L as in Lull 

R as in Rum 

Y as in Yet 


*u as in Rude 
*u as in Bull 
*o as in Son 

*a as in Dare 


REAR PALATE. 
C as in Cat 

K as in Kid 
ck as in Luck 
G as in Gig 
ng asin Sing 
*n as in anger 
ras in Err 

H as in Hot 


Double sounds: x as in Expect,* x as in Exist, Qu as in Quit. 


To the preceding table must be added the two following observations or 
rules, which strictly apply to the phonic text, and which are easily fixed in the 
mind of a pupil by their constant repetition in their application to the phonic 
reading of that text. 

Oxs. 1. A space after a vowel, or ane silent fulling in the same syllable, 





* These vowels and dipthongs and the exceptional sounds of g, z,s,n, and x are 
appropriately marked in the Key, and in the specimen of phonic text which follows, bat 
our printers have no suitable characters for this purpose; for the same reason the 
specimen is an imperfect exhibition of the plan. 

(-) (”). Are marks put over some vowels to indicate them as long or short. 
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makes the vowel Jong ; but a consonant immediately following a vowel makes 
it short. 

Ons. 2. All silent letters are italicized, except the final e, which is always 
silent when there is another vowel in the same syllable. 

These two rules supplement the phonic alphabet ; and when both this alpba- 
bet and the rules are well fixed in the mind of a pupil, in their application, 
they will furnish the key to every word in the phonic text, which thereafter 
can be read by the signs of sound, and, in the case of adults, without any 
further help from a teacher. 

SPECIMEN. 

1 In the be ginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

2 And the earth was (woz) with out form, and void; and dark ness was 
upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
wa ters. 

8 And God said (sed), Let there be light; and there was (woz) light. 

4 And God saw the light, that it was good; and God divided the light 
from the dark ness. 

5 And God called the light Day, and the darkress he called Night. 
And the eve ning and the morning were (wer) the first day. 

11 And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruittree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself, upon the earth; and it was so. 

12 And the earth brought (brawt) forth grass, and Aerb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind; and God saw that it was good. 

How maby lessons it may take to make the phonic alphabet, and the two 
observations supplemental, familiar to the mind of a pupil in their application 
to the reading of the phonic text, will depend much upon the skill of the 
teacher and the aptness of the scholar. But it will at once be seen that here 
is a very definite and limited work compared to the chaos of words, the stulti- 
fying repetion, and the enormous burden laid upon the memory, in carrying 
every word by itself as a separate sign of sound, to which no other word gives 
the least clew. This is the common “ word method” of teaching reading. 

The reader will observe a large number of digraphs in the phonic alphabet. 
It is these that so widen the basis of the phonic character of our language that 
it can be made to stand on that base; whereas the Roman alphabet by it- 
self, which bas hitherto been looked to as representing the elementary sounds 
of our language, is too narrow and inadequate for any such purpose. These 
digrapbs form a very important part of the phonology of our language; and 
the presentation of them at once to the eye of the pupil, as signs of elemen- 
tary sounds, enables him to read a great many words by their help, which, 
otherwise, would be anomalous and unphonic. 
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This particular use of the digraphs, and the application of the syllabic law 
whereby long are distinguished from short vowels so as to avoid marking this 
distinction, as all the spelling-books and dictionaries do, for the most part; 
these two facts, constantly and consistently uced in the production of a phonic 
reading text, seem to me the distinguishing marks of the reading text I am 
recommending; and this gives rise to the superior advantages of using it in 
elementary teaching. From this arises the small necessity of marking letters 
which otherwise would have to cover the text so as to make it repulsive and a 
hindrance to the teaching of the language phonicaily, and the bad aspect of 
which you may see in any dictionary or spelling-bock that uses these marks for 
the sake of orthoepy. Although there is a well-known law, that, when the 
syllables of a word are to be divided, we must put the space after the long 
vowel, or, in case it be short, follow it immediately by the consonant; yet the 
lexicographers and spelling books apply their marks as if there were no such 
law, or use it capriciously and inconsistently, sometimes to indicate etymology 
and somstimes orthoepy. But I cannot here enter into these details. There 
are cases where it is not expedient to apply sérict/, this syllabic law or usage 
in the division of syllables; for such, marks of the long and short sounds are 
provided. 

i ggge = ee 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHER. 


Many a teacher of excellent scholarship, and of good ability to control a 
school, who can manage an unruly boy, fails to win success in teaching, simply 
for want of benevolence, of interest in his pupils. He always attains the atti- 
tude of a master. He governs well, but he fails to win any kindly interest, to 
draw from his pupils any token of their love. He drives but he cannot lead. 
Discipline must be maintained in school. Whenever a bad boy refuses to 
obey, he must be compelled to obey. He must obey. He must submit. But 
this exercise of the master’s authority, to be successful, must be rarely exer- 
cised. 

A boy can never be changed from a bad boy to a good boy by a daily flog- 
ging. He may be punished once or twice, but there must be some potent ac- 
companiment of this punishment, some power of the teacher beside the rod, 
to change his temper from the rebellious boy to the tractable youth, who loves 
his books, and is ambitious of success in life. It is the teacher’s main work to 
infuse a spirit, an ambition, a desire of success in the minds of his pupils, 
He is to wake up the sleepy faculties, to arouse the dormant energies, to con- 
trol and curb the lower faculties by stimulating and bringing into exercise the 
higher qualities of the mind and soul. He isa trainer of souls. He calls into 
exercise immortal faculties. He develops man.—W. A, Mowry, Supt. Schools, 
Cranston, R. I. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

In a systematic finishing up of Geography, with advanced classes, the follow- 
ing arrangement of Topics may be found useful; also in reviews and examina- 
tions. It has frequeatly been given at Institutes, and was published in a less 
elaborate form in the Journal some three years ago. In using it for review or 
examination with a small class, each pupil may take one general topic and give 
all the sub-topics. Ina large class several pupils may take the same general 
topics and be prepared on any sub topic. 


Zone—Continent—Country. 
Mathematical—Latitude and Longitude. 
By Boundaries. 


I. Positron. 


ey 


1. Exterior—By Coast Line, Rivers and Mountain Ranges. 
2. Surface—By Profile—North and South, East and 
West. 


II. Conrour. 


, { 4 —— and Water-sheds. 
etaias { 3. Lakes and Indentations. 

( 1. Soil. 
2. Climate. 

| 3. Salubrity. 


IV. Puystean 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Mineral Kingdom. 
2. Vegetable Kingdom. 
3. Animal Kingdom. 


V. Naturab 
History. 


1. Area—Total and Cultivated. 
2. Population—Total and by Races. 


VI. Sratistios. 2 
3. Population to the square mile. 


1. Agriculture and Mining. 
2. Manufactures, Forestry and Fishing. 
3. Commerce. 


VII. Inpustria 
PURSUITS AND 
Provvuctrs. 


. Cities. 
. Canals and Railroads. 


VIII. Commer- : 
3. Marine. 
1 
2 


CIAL FaCcILiTIEs. 


. Governmental. 
. Educational. 
3. Religious. 


IX. Institutions 


. Ancient. 


1 
X. History. 2. Modern. 
3 
1 


3. Local. 


. Natural. 
XI. Currosities. 4 9. “Artificial. 
RATIONALE. 
1. Position. Not only is place a ugual element in forming a conception of 
any natural object, but in geographical description it precedes everything else, 
because in a large degree it determines all else. 
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2. Contour.—After place naturally comes the question of the shape of a 
country, which aside from artificial or mathematical lines, is determined first 
by the natural barriers that separate it from other countries, and secondly, by 
the variations of its general surface from a plane. 

3. Puysicat Featurges.—Next the more specific variations from a level sur- 
face and the divisions or interruptions of the continuity of the land by water, 
claim attention, 

4. Paysicat Cuaracteristics.—These arise from all the circumstances that 
precede, and of course determine very largely the eligibility of a country for 
the occupation of man. 

5. Naturat Propvcts of a country have also something to do in determining 
the occupation of a country, by civilized races, and the character of their pur- 
suits. 

6. Sratistics.—Thus far the descriptiion presents a country as a house 
without a master. In making the transition from the country to its inhabi- 
taats, we note its size and relative capacity for population, and with a glance 
at the numbers and distribution of the latter, we pass to their 


7. Propucts anp Pursuits.—These again are determined by all the preced- 
ing facts; and since the industries ef a people are various and involve a divi- 
sion of labor, they lead to exchanges or commerce, and hence require 

8. CommerciaL Facitities.—The extent and perfection of these mark not 
only the extent and variety of a nation’s industry, but in some measure the 
character of its civilization. 

9. InstitutT1ons.—Thus far we consider man only asa worker and trafficker ; 
but as industry is followed by commerce, so questions of property and right of 
property thence arise, and first develop the necessity of laws and government ; 
and because a nation rising thus far above barbarism feels the need of culture 
as well as civilization, and because the personality and dignity of man as man 
begins to be seen, something more than mere order or even justice is found 
necessary for human weal. Education and Religion come in to supply this 
need, and the perfection of these is to be looked for in proportion as the prin- 
ciples of Christianity bear sway. Ancient Greece reached a wonderfully high 
degree of culture, with imperfect civilization and government; Rome excell- 
ed in the two latter. May it be the happy lot of the great American Repub- 
lic, to throw off many other remaining barbarisms beside that of slavery, and 
at length stand before the world as her model in all things. 

10. Tse History of a country is alas as history has been written in the 
past, principally a record of struggles caused by man’s remaining barbarism ; 
may it come to have no other office than to record the triumphs of peace. 

We had intended to give as illustrative application of the foregoing to the 
Geography of Wisconsin, but want of space forbids here, and we will reserve 
it till such time as a resuscitation of the JournnaL takes place. 
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SURE TO FAIL. 


Success is the only sure test of ability, and failure argues, with equal force, 
the want of ability. Yet, success or failure may depend upon circumstances 
over which the actor has no control; or they may depend upon adaptation, or 
professional education. A candidate for the profession of Law or Medicine 
may have ample ability to manage and teach a school, yet fail for the want of 
interest in his business and attention to its important duties. Banks and But- 
ler are men of unquestionable ability, hut they have failed as military com- 
manders. And even Gen. Grant might find it more difficult to manage suc- 
cessfully a Cape Cod district school, than a campaign against Richmond. 
Failures in school keeping result from various causes, but never without a 
cause. Some are always sure to succeed; others sure to fail. 

I will here attempt to show our teachers the way to success, by telling them 
how they may be sure to fail. If then, fellow teacher, you would fail to keep 
a good school, make teaching a secondary object. In that case aH your best 
thoughts, energies and efforts will be lost to your pupils; you will feel no in- 
terest in their improvement, no enthusiasm in your work, and no care for any- 
thing except your wages which you have not earned and do not deserve. Your 
school room will be your prison, your duties a task and your efforts of course, 
a failure. To be sure to fail, you must abstain from all reading upon edw:ational 
subjects, and from attendance upon all educational meetings. I know the lawyer 
must have his Blackstone, the physician his works on the theory and practice 
of medicine and the clergyman his books on theology, but you do not need, 
you must not have our school journals and books on practical teaching. You 
are to fail and the careful study of these professional works would tend greatly 
to prevent that result of your efforts. Don’t take the Scuoon Journat. And 
if you attend the institutes and our County and State Convertions, you would 
naturaily gather up much important information and be inspired by the spirit 
of the true teacher; you would be likely to go back to your school wiser and 
better fitted for your duties. This might prevent a failure ! 

Again, to be sure to fail, you must not seek to become acquainted with your 
patrons, nor interest yourself in their affairs. Parents like to be noticed by the 
instructor of their children, and vheir confidence in him and interest in his 
school, will be measured by his manifest interest in them, their families and 
their business. And if you seek an early acquaintance and indulge in social 
intercourse with the families of your district, you will be in danger of secur- 
ing their confidence and co-operation, and this may change your promised 
failure into a success. 

And to be sure of a failure, you will need to be careless in the organization and 
management of your school. Allow your pupils to occupy any seats they choose ; 
to take as many or as few. and such studies as they wish, and to recite at any 
time when they happen to have their lessona. Have no time for anything, and 
nothing in time. For good order depend selely upon arbitrary laws and the 
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‘pains and penalties” that you have the power to inflict upon the trans- 
gressor. : 

Take no pairs to prevent crime but punish severely. And even when you 
do not design to punish, threaten loudly and thus keep criminals constantly 
under the fear of the rod. Show your pupils that you have no confidence in 
them and watch them closely, at all times and everywhere. Be careful and 
not associate with your pupils out of school; take no interest in their sports; 
avoid any expressions of sympathy or kindness that may reach their ears. In 
this way you will gain, as you deserve, their utter contempt, and will place 
them in a favorable position to annoy you in every way possible ; to under- 
mine your authority, destroy your influence and ruin your school. 

During elass recitations you should allow any pupil to ask any question that 
may occur to him, and to come to you at any time, for individual instruction. 
This will create a scene of confusion and defeat every effort for improvement. 

In teaching, you should adopt the plan of old Socrates. Dont allow the 
pupil to recite, but only to answer leading questions; do all the talking your- 
self, and leave upon the impression, if possible, that it will make no difference 
whether they learn their lessons or not. I might go on with these specifica- 
tions to any length, but I pledge myself, fellow teacher, if you will follow my 
directions, you will be sure to fail—C. in Vt. School Journal. 





Yor the Journal of Education, 


RECORDING RECITATIONS. 


A correspondent of the JournaL inquires for the best method of marking 
recitations. I will therefore present a method that I think will answer in any 
school. 

i. Have a class book in which a page or more may be devoted to each 
class. In it write the names on the left side of the page, and have vertical 
colums ruled for each day’s lesson ; dates being placed at the top. Opposite 
each name make figures or characters to denote the quality of each one’s reci- 
tation. Absence may be indicated by no mark, or any character that the 
teacher chooses; a failure, by a cipher (0); a barely passible lesson by the 
figure 1; and the higher figures (2, 3, 4, 5 &c.) according to the teacher’s judg- 
ment, may be used for different degrees of merit. 

2. Inthe same manner a record of deportment may be kept. Absence 
from school may be denoted by a blank; excused absence, by a letter, a dot, 
(.), a straight mark (—); or cross(X); and absence requiring investigation 
may be left unmarked till the cause of it is ascertained. Conduct which is 
merely indifferent may be marked by a cipher (0), and the figures (1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, &c.) may be used for different degrees of meritorious demeanor. The nega- 
tive numbers (-1,-2,-3,-,&c.) may be used to show different degrees of ill- 
conduct. 
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3. At the end of the week, month or term, the average standing of each 
one may he ascertained, and placed in «a column marked for it. 

4, In the Teacher’s Register, attendance in the forenooa may be marked 
thus £/; afternoon \; attendance the whole day A ; tardiness, by dots on the 
outside of the marks, thus—tardy in forenoon “A; afternoon A‘; both “A*. 
Meritorious deportment may be recorded by a dot inside of these marks, or 
the figures may be used as represented above. 

If the register have a column for tardiness, it will be much better. A record 


kept in this way will not require much time from the teacher. 
G. D. Hunt. 





For the Journal of Education. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY—MAP DRAWING. 


During last winter I was engaged in a rural school, in which the pupils pos- 
sessed only a common capacity for learning, and their parents were not so much 
afraid of innovations as to oppose any of my peculiar plans, merely because 
they had never heard of such things before. My pupils took interest in their 
studies, and, like other children, were pleased with novelty. I therefore ad- 
dressed myself to teaching them Home Geography. And this I did in a man- 
ner that I have not known any other teacher to use. I procured a county 
map and suspended it in the school room, where all could have a good view of 
it. I commenced by pointing to the town in which my school was, its situa- 
tion, the neighboring} farms, and other objects of which my pupils had some 
knowledge ; then I explained the situation of neighboring towns, villages, and 
other objects of interest in the county. Thus I brought them into such a fa- 
miliarity with all these, that they could describe the location of any of them. 
How many adult persons there are, who do not know the names and boundaries 
of more than half of the towns of their own counties! 

I also encouraged my pupils to draw maps of the county. This was easily 
accomplished as the towns are in most cases exactly square, and most of the 
counties are of such shapes as to be easily drawn on paper, or on a blackboard. 
Map drawing when commenced with the town or county in which the pupil re- 
sides, will interest him more than any other plan. In his first attempts, the 
pupil may make only the county and town lines. Afterwards he may proceed 
to other things as he gains proficiency. 

The county being learned in this manner, the pupil may next learn its boun- 
daries, the locations of neighboring counties, and thus continue till he learns 
all the counties of the state, their capitals, the rivers, lakes, railroads, and ob- 
jects of interest throughout the State. In teaching these I used Chapman’s 
sectional map. There is nothing better than this to illustrate the plan of the 
State surveys. By it I showed to my pupils how the state is surveyed into 
ranges, and how the sections are numbered; and then how the ranges are di- 
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vided into towns—each six miles square, and how these are numbered. And 
in like manner I explained how the towns are divided into sections, and how 
the sections are numbered. All of these items are things with which every 
citizen ought to be familiar. No branch of Geography is more importamt and 
interesting than this, 

I am persuaded from my experience in teaching Geography, that much of 
time and effort is lost in trying to teach young pupils the size and shape of the 
earth—the divisions of land and water—the names and situations of foreign 
countries, and various other things that they have never seen, and of which 
they can have only vague ideas. What they have seen and what is in their 
immediate vicinity, they can comprehend without much aid from a teacher. 
Let them learn these, and then proceed to remote objects. This would be the 
natural order of learning. In the above described manner, I have taught 
Home Geography in some other Schools with good success. And I can there- 
fore recommend other teachers to try it. G. D. Hunt. 

Fond du Lac, 1865. 


es 


KNOWLEDGE THE MEASURE OF ABILITY. 
We measure man by gauging his ability. In making estimates of intellectu- 
al character and worth, we strike balances between ignorance and knowledge. 
Abstract knowledge, or knowledge disconnected from uses, forms no material 





item in these estimates, except so far as it may be conducive to mental disci- 
pline. Common sense rejects all such ornaments, as the Cynics of old rejected 
luxuries. It demands a union of the theoretical and the practical: is satisfied 
with no less. You wish to hire a mechanic ;—you do not measure his physical 
proportions, or take account of his weight, as you would of a stalled ox, but 
you ask, ‘‘ What does he know? What can he do?” You have dealings with 
a business man: you contemplate making him him your factor or broker: you 
ask, ‘‘ What is his reputation? Is he thoroughly posted in the details of this 
particular branch of business?” The shrewd man never inquires, ‘“‘ How much 
money has he? or “Is he good at a swindle ?” 

As in business matters, so in social relations ; in the requirements of practi- 
cal religion ; in the claims inherent to political trust. Given the amount of a 
man’s knowledge—his real knowledge, not his ability to repeat the thoughts 
and mimic the actions of other men, and we at once determine his value to 
himself, to us and the world. Hypocritical assumptions of worth are conse- 
quently of no lasting value. The stern test of trial and use sooner or later 
tears the veil from the charlatan’s face, and fastens upon him a truthful label 
of his true character. 


This truth is not restricted to individuals: it is a general truth, applicable to 
families, tribes and nations, The historical reading of any one will furnish 
numberless examples of its universality. We need not be startled, then, at 
the bold statement, made by a late historian, ‘‘The totality of human actions 
is governed by the totality of human knowledge.”—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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OPENING SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


Much, it seems to us, very much of the success of the day’s work, depends 
on the way in which that day’s work is begun. The school-room ought always 
to be held both by teacher and pupils, as a place consecrated to study, and 
consequently, no place for play, or boisterous laughing and talking. The cus- 
tom that prevails in some schools, of permitting pupils to assemble in their 
schovl-rooms an hour or more before the usual time for opening school, and to 
spend this time in idleness, play and gossip, dissipates all serious thought, and 
can but have a demoralizing tendency. The moment the pupils enters his 
school-room, that moment school for him should begin, and he should at once 
set about preparing for his recitations. The teacher never should enter upon 
the duties of the day without asking that he may be assisted in their discharge 
by that Wisdom that never errs; and its ordinary exercises ought always to be 
preceded on the part both of teacher and pupils, by a reverent recognition of 
God’s directing hand. 

We will give a method of opening school which we have seen, and which 
seems to us reverent and impressive. A selected portion of Scripture was 
read, the teacher and pupils reading alternate verses, much as minister and 
congregation in the Episcopal service. All then joined in the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert. This was followed by a hymn or two sung by the 
children, and generally by a few words of instruction and advice from the the 
teacher on some moral subject; after which the pupils were dismissed to their 
several recitations. 

It appears to us such a beginning of the day, will do much to correct that 
serious defect in the character of American youth, a want of reverence; and 
that it must greatly add in the discipline of aschool, giving it a healthy, moral 
tone, and promoting a higher sense of responsibility among its pupils.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


> 
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COMPOSITION WRITING. 


“TJ can’t understand why my scholars do not take more interest in composition 
writing,” said one teacher to another. “Ihave labored with them faithfully, 
—have called their attention, again and again, to the consideration of the 
benefits they would derive from the exercise—have pictured in as vivid lan- 
guage as I could command the pleasure a ready writer takes in clothing his 
ideas in fitting words—but, somehow, they do not improve: they will not be- 
come interested. They seldom enter into the spirit of any theme I suggest to 
them,—hence I have come to the conclusion that they are better able than I 
to select subjects suited to their capacity. I confess Iam becoming discourag- 
ed, and begin to think my scholars are dullards.” 

’ A few words to that teacher in the form of interrogation and suggestion. 
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Do you enter into the spirit of your selections yourself? Do you select such 
subjects for your pupils as you would like to write upon and be willing to read 
in the presence of those older and wiser than youare? Do you study your 
selections carefully to determine whether there is enough in them to stimulate 
their minds to action? Most if not all of yonr pupils are far from being geni- 
uses: they are simple-hearted, diffident boys and girls whose minds need de- 
velopment. Have you taught them how to think up a subject—how to arrange 
its parts under appropriate heads, and how to give each division a proper 
amount of thought ? 

The principal reason why teachers find so much difficulty in interesting their 
pupils in composition is this: they do not think enough themselves, and they write 
out their thoughts only when forced to do so. It would be well if the teacher of 
every school in which the exercise is made obligatory should be required to 
write as frequently as his pupils. This composition should be submitted to 
some competent authority for criticism, and then read to the school. 

Scholars are frequently requested to write upon such themes as “ Twilight,’ 
“ Hope.” ‘Speak Kindly,” and the like. The title of the first named sounds 
pretty, but they cannot think of anything to say about it. Twenty lines can 
be written upon either of the last two without any mental effort whatever ; 
hence they are favorites with those who have an extra number of composi- 
tions to write as a penalty for delinquency. Avoid all such themes in your se- 
lections. 

Every teacher should employ some method of grading compositions by which 
he may express his estimate of each production. By this means those who 
spend time and thought upon their themes may be encouraged, and those who 
do not may be silently rebuked.—Jd. 


e 
THE WORDS WE USE. 


Be simplé, unaffected ; be honest in your speaking and writing. Never use a 





long word where a short one will do. Call a spade a spade, not a well known 
oblong instrument of manual industry ; let home be a home, not a residence; 
a place, a place, not a locality, and so of the rest. Where a short word will 
do, you always lose by using a long one. You lose in clearness, you lose in 
honest expression of your meaning; and in the estimation of ali men who are 
competent to judge, you lose in reputation for ability. 

The only true way to shine even in this false world, is to be modest and un- 
assuming. Falsehood may be a very thick crust, but in the course of time 
truth will find a place to break through. Elegance of language may not be 
in the power of all us, but simplicity and straight-forwardness are. 

Write much as you would speak; speak as you think. If with your inferior 
speak no coarser than usual; if your superior, speak no finer. Be what you 
gay, and within the rules of prudence, say what you are. Avoid all oddity of * 
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expression. No one was ever a gainer by singularity of words, or of pronun- 
ciation. The truly wise man will so speak that no one will observe how he 
apeaks. A man may show great knowledge of chemistry by carrying about 
pladders of strange gasses to breathe, but he will enjoy better health, and 
find more time for business, who lives on common air. 

When I hear a person use a queer expression, or pronounce a name in read- 
ing differently from his neighbor, the habit always goes down, minus sign be- 
fore it; it stands on the side of deficit, not of credit. Avoid, likewise, all 
slang words. There is no greater nuisance in society than a talker of slang. 
It is only fit (when innocent, which it seldom is), for raw school boys and one 
term freshmen to astonish their sisters with. Talk as sensible men talk; use 
the easiest words in their commonest meaning. Let the sense conveyed, not 


the vehicle in which it is conveyed, be your subject of attention. 
Once more; avoid in conversation all singularity of accuracy. One of the 


bores of society is the bore who is always setting you right; who, when you 
report from from the paper that 10,000 men fell in some battle, tells you that 
it was 9,999; who when you describe your walk as two miles out and back, as- 
sures you that it lacked half a furlong of it. Truth does not consist in minute 
accuracy of detail, but in conveying a right impression; and there are vague 
ways of speaking that are truer than strict fact would be. When the Psalmist 
said “Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because men keep not that law,” 
he did not state the fact, but he stated a truth deeper than fact, and also truer. 





For the Journal of Education. 
OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Onr common schools may be conducted so as to prove either a blessing or a 
curse. In them are assembled from day to day, and year after year the young 
of all classes, and the impressions received and the habits formed during their 
attendance, will be apt to cling to them through the whole journey of life. 

To the public schools must we look, in a measure, for our future orators and 
statesmen. Jlow important then that the teachers who have charge of them, 
who are entrusted with the welfare of the rising generation, be well qualified 
and fitted to discharge the weighty responsibilities resting upon them! How 
often we hear people remark that a certain person possess ‘‘ education enough 
to teach a common school.” I believe that the teachers of our common schools 
should be just as well qualified, in every respect, as those employed in our 
academies, colleges and seminaries. The great mass of people receive all their 
knowledge at the common school and go from it to discharge their duties and 
take an active part on the stage of life. Many of the great and good that have 
left a record of their lives, have never been recipients of collegiate honors, 
and could the tombs but for one moment give us back their illustrious dead, 
they would no doubt be ready to point to the common school as their alma 
mater. 
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But let us for a few moments pause to look at the dark side of the picture, 
The teachers employed in many of them are entirely incompetent to teach, and 
therefore merely keep together, for a certain number of hours each day, a class 
of immortal beings, who find employment as best they can in throwing paper 
wads, pulling each others hair, or staring listlessly about while the thought 
rushes through their minds, “Ido wish there were no such such things as 
books, schools, and hateful teachers.” 

Enter into such schools and behold the smoke begrimmed walls, web-curtain- 
ed windows and mud-stained floors, so indicative of neglect and untidiness, 
while the bread and meat scattered about, prove that they are at least liberal 
to the mice, that find also ready material in the numerous leaves of torn books 
with which to build their snug little nests, perhaps in the very desks of the 
scholars. Compelled to sit in such places for six hours every day, is it to be 
wondered at that the cobwebs of evil thought darken the intellect of the pu- 
pils? Bad citizens come forth from such schools, because they have never 
been subject to wholesome restraint. The many evils resulting from neglect- 
ing our common schools, and employing teachers unfitted for their position will 
be made known when all things hidden shall be revealed, 

When we come to look then at the dread‘:l consequences arising from a 
teacher’s unfaithfulness or unfitness, we feel the necessity of a more thorough 
preparation for the great work before us. Demosthenes was once urged to 
speak on a great and sudden emergency: “I am not prepared,” said he, and 
peremptorily and unyieldingly refused. Our common schools afford abundant 
employment for men and women who are not only earnestly engaged in the 
cause, but who possess the highest qualifications, The harvest truly is great, 
but the real active, energetic laborers are few. Let all then who feel a lively 
interest in the welfare of our public schools go to work in earnest, feeling as- 
sured that some day they shall reap the reward of their toils. Labor for the 
good of others, and leave behind you a monument of virtue that the storms of 
time can never destroy. Teachers write your names by kindness, love and 
mercy on the hearts of your pupils, that you come in contact with year by 
year, and you will never be forgotten. No, your names, your deeds will be as 
legible on the hearts you leave behind as the stars on the brow of evening. 

Grant Co. Meta A. WELLERS. 





Po.itenEss aT Home.—Always speak with politeness and deference to your 
parents and friends. Some children are polite and civil every where else ex- 
cept at home; but there they are coarse and rude. Shameful! 

Nothing sets so gracefully among children, nothing makes them so lovely, 
as habitual respect and dutiful deportment toward the superiors. It makes 
the pleasant face beautiful, and gives to every common action a nameless but 
a peculiar charm, 

‘* My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother, for they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains of 
gold about thy neck.—Prov. i, 8, 9. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


LAST WORDS. 


With the issue of this number the Wisconsin JournaL or Epvucation com- 
pletes its Ninth Volume, and terminates its career for the present. Its first 
number was issued in March, 1856, J. G. McMynn being appointed the first 
Editor. It succeeded the ‘Educational Journal,” a quarto monthly, published 
one year at Janesville, and the interest of which was then turned over to the 
State Teachers’ Association, which body took measures for the publication of 
an octavo monthly, under its present name, At the close of the First Volume, 
with a double number, in February, 1857, a suspension of publication occurred 
till July, when appeared No.1, Vol. II. Since that time the volumes have all 
commenced in July. A.J. Craig took charge as editor in October, (issuing 
No. 5, of Vol. II,) and continued editor till the close of the Fourth Volume. 
The present editor has issued the remaining Five Volumes. 

The State patronage, supplying it to Town Superintendents and District 
Clerk, took effect from the beginning, and continued till the close of the 8th 
volume. It may be said with truth no doubt, that it is disgrace to the teach- 
ers of a State not to support an Educational Journal. But Michigan, a State 
much more advanced than ours in educational matters, failed to keep alive her 
Journal, and without a moderate degree of aid from the State, we do not look 
for the prosperous existence of a Journal in Wisconsin for some time to come. 
The field is open to any enterprising man who thinks otherwise, and has some 
money to invest in printing paper. Something might be said about the man- 
agement and issue of legislation in regard to the JourNaL, at the two last ses- 
sions, but it would be useless. 

The suggestion has been made that Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
might unite and well sustain a ‘North-Western Journal of Education.” 
If the Teachers’ Associations of these States will take hold of this matter at 
their next session, it might result in something. 

In taking leave of our Subscribers, many things crowd for utterance, but it 
is wiser perhaps to say a simple Good Bye. We reiterate our thanks to all 
who have aided us, Superintendents and Teachers, in promoting the circula- 
tion of the Journal and by contributing to its pages, and we most heartily wish 
them success and happiness in their respective fields of labor. The self-sacri- 
ficing efforts of the friends of education are now more than ever needed, to 
secure and make lasting the honor and integrity of our country and institu- 
tions, happily rescued from the terrible fate of disunion and anarchy by the 
valor of our patriotic soldiery, and no nobler work presents itself to be done 
than that of the true teacher. We trust that many to whom we have made 
our monthly visits will toil on, although poorly requited here—feeling assured 
that a higher reward awaits those who strive to ‘‘do good unto all men.” 
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Racine Cottece.—The Twelfth Annual Register shows an attendance at the 
present time of 17 students in the College, and 100 in the Grammar School. 
We believe this to be one of tke best schools for boys in the country. 


Carroit CoLtteGe.—A Model School is to be opened, we understand, in con- 
nection with the Normal Department. The College proper has not yet we be- 
lieve been resumed, but Normal School work is at present more needed. 


Mitton Acapemy.—The results of seed sown by Prof. Searing’s articles on 
the study of the Classics is being reaped in an increased number of classical 
students. 


From THE Forty-Ninta.—The following extract from a letter from a friend 
in the Forty-Ninth is an indication of the present state of affairs in Missouri. 


Rota, April 27, 1865. 
* * * * * * a * * * * * * 

There are three schools only in this place. A seminary, ( small affair) a con- 
traband school, and a refugee school—the last two are supported mainly by 
charity. I have visited the contraband school and and it about equal to the 
average district schools of Wisconsin. The pupils are in the main teachable, 
ambitious, and quite regular in their attendance. They are superior to the 
refugees, physically, mentally and morally. The teacher is paid by the Freed- 
man’s Aid Commission, The present teacher of this school—a very devoted 
lady from Janesville, Wis., Miss Royce, has in connection with it quite a flour- 
ishing Sabbath School. Before our advent to the town nearly all the labor in 
both schools devolved upon Miss R. Now the boys of the regiment are vieing 
with each other in Sunday School labors. Last Sabbath a school-house was 
dedicated—(an unpretentious structure, and but half finished) by Col. Fallows. 
He delivered a short, impressive discourse to a crowded house, one third of 
whom were colored. At the close of the discourse nearly one hundred dollars 
was raised to lift a debt from the building. It is safe, I think to estimate that 
three-fourths of this amount was contributed by the boys of the 49th regi- 
ment. It was a happy day for us all. * * * 

W. M. Coxsy. 


Horace Many.—Beyond question no single man has done so much for the 
cause of education in this country as Horace Mann. His record grows brighter 
with time, as the wisdom of his educational theories become more apparent. 
He is a man whom Massachusetts delights to honor, as the bronze statue to be 
erected to his memory attests. But a more enduring monument will be the 
“Life of Mr. Mann,” by his wife, which is now in press. It will form a hand- 
some post octavo volume of about 500 pages, and will be brought out this 
spring by Walker, Fuller & Co., (successor to Walker, Wise & Co.), Boston, in 
their best style. It cannot fail to have an immense sale.—Boston Journal. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The next Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association will 
probably be held in the last week of July next, commencing on Tuesday eve- 
ning, at Whitewater, which will provide the usual hospitalities for the mem- 
bers. Arrangements are being made to have a pleasant and profitable session. 
A full notice will be published in the papers of the State early in July. 


Normat Scuoots.—The Board of Normal Regents advertise for proposals, 
offering not less than $10,000 in money, or an equivalent in land and buildings, 
for a Normal School. Movements are already making in different quarters, 
and with the increase of means now at their disposal, under the act of last 
winter, devoting one-half instead of one-fourth of the Swamp Lands as here- 
tofore, to Normal School purposes, we hope that two or three schools may at 
no distant day be set in operation. 

Geneva Femate Srminary.—This school, as resumed by Miss Moody, ‘in a 
new and commodious building, after her period of service in the Normal De- 
partment of the University, is we learn prospering. There was an attendance 
of about 80 the last Term. Geneva is among the places we understand that 
favor the idea of securing a State Normal School. 

MutwavkEE.—A new impetus will be given to the cause of Public Schools 
here, by the needed change of appointing an educator as Superintendent, with 
enlarged duties and salary. The first appointment has fallen upon F. C. 
Pomeroy, long and acceptably Principal in the Third Ward, and more recently 
in the First. He has already entered upon his duties, at a ealary we learn of 
$1500, with a clerk for office work.——-A strong desire exists to revive the 
High School Grade, which we hope may be realized.——The Principals of the 
several ward schools are as follows: in the Ist ward, ©. E. Spinney; 2d, J. 
Wernli; 3d. P. Connally; 4th, 8. K. Martin; 5th, G. B. Seaman; 6th, Jacob 
Wahl; 7th, H. B. Furness; 8th, O. M. Baker; 9th, L. Hilmantell——The con- 
dition of the schools is we understand generally healthy. 

JANESVILLE.—The schools here, under the Principalship of Prof. Hutchins, 
are gradually improving, we believe, and efforts are directed to the elevation 
and proper arrangement of the grades. An over-crowding in the Primary 
Departments operates injuriously in pushing scholars beyond their proper grade. 
The remedy proposed is excluding from school those less than six years of age. 
Would that the Constitution of the State did not recognize school children of 
a less age. 

Tue Fair.—Let a committee of children be appointed in every school to 
raise 40 cents for the Portraits of Messrs. Pickard and McMynn this will help 
the fund and furnish appropriate ornaments for the school-room. 

Mepations.—In like manner let agents be appointed to sell the Medallions 
of Washington and Lincoln. A large number of these can easily be sold 


by the child:en. These will be sold at 25 cents. 
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Nomper or Worps 1n Actvat Usz.—It 1s a curious thing that, with some 
125,000 English words, people can get on with very few. Mr. D’Orsey, a phi- 
lologist of ability, records that a country clergyman in England told him that 
some of the laborers in his parish had not three hundred words in their vo- 
cabulary. On the average, the children of persons with ordinary education do 
not use more than 200 words, until the age of ten. Max Muller says: “A well 
educated person in England, who has been at public school and at the Univer- 
sity, who reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, the Times and all the books of 
Mudie’s Library [i. e.] nineteen twentieths of all the books published in Eng- 
land,} seldom uses more than 3,000 or 4,000 words in conversation. Accurate 
thinkers and close reasoners, who avoid vague and general expressions, and 
wait till they find the word that exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger 
stock; and eloquent speakers may rise toa command of 10,000. Shakespeare, 
who displayed a greater variety of expression than probably any writer in any 
language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 words. Milton’s work is 
built up with 8,000 words; and the Old Testament says all that it has to say 
with 5, 642 words.—Press. 


Tax following are the “nicknames” of the native inhabitants of the differ- 
ent States: 

Maine, Foxes; New Hampshire, Granite Boys; Massachusetts, Bay Staters ; 
Rhode Island, Gun Flints; Connecticut, Wooden Nutmegs; New York, Knick- 
erbockers; New Jersey, Clam Catchers; Pennsylvania, Leather heads; Dela- 
ware, Muskrats; Maryland, Buckskins; Virginia, Beagles; North Carolina, 
Tar Boilers; South Carolina, Weasels ; Georgia, Buzzards ; Louisiana, Creoles ; 
Alabama, Lizzards; Kentucky, Corn Crackers; Ohio, Buckeyes; Michigan, 
Wolverines; Indiana, Hoosiers; Illinois, Suckers; Missouri, Pukes; Arkansas, 
Toothpickers; Mississippi, Tadpoles; Florida, Fly-up-the-creeks ; Wisconsin, 
Badgers; Iowa, Hawkeyes ; California, Gold Hunters; Oregon, Hard Cases; 
Nevada, Sage Hens; Kansas, Jayhawkers; Minnesota, Gophers; Texas, Beef- 
Heads; Nebraska, Bug Eaters; Vermont, Green Mountain Boys. 


ALWAYs TELL THE TRUTH Boys.—The ground work of all manly character is 
veracity, or the habit of truthfulness. That virtue lies at the foundation of 
everything else. How common it is to hear parents say, “I have faith in my 
child so long as he speaks the truth. He may have many faults, but I know 
that he will not deceive me. I build on that confidence.” They are right. 
It is a lawful and just ground to build upon. So long as the truth remains in 
a child, there is something to depend on; but when truth is gone, all is lost, 
unless the child is speedily won back again to veracity. Children, did you 
ever tell a lie? ifso, you are in imminent danger. Return at once, little read- 
er, and enter the stronghold of truth, and from it may you never depart again. 
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Cuicaco anD MiwavKesz Fams.—The great change in the condition of the 
country eince the Sanitary Fair at Chicago was announced, of course involves 
a change in the direction of benevolent efforts for the soldiers. They will need 
attention hereafter at home rather than in the field, and while a good use will 
doubtless be found for all that may be realized at the Chicago Fair, the Home 
for our own disabled soldiers, happily and not too soon proposed in this State, 
may well claim the chief regard of the people of our own State. Indeed we 
have little doubt that all that is realized at Chicago from Wisconsin contribu- 
tions, will cheerfully be returned for the benefit of the Wisconsin Soldiers’ 
Home, if desired. 

GUYOT’S WALL MAPS—MAP OF THE WORLD. 


Our readers have some knowledge of the splendid series of Maps prepared 
under the direction of Prof. Arnsold Guyot, author of ‘Earth and Man,” and 
published by Charles Scribner & Co., New York. The Map of the World, now 
before us, and sustaining its reputation, is invaluable as a means of instruc- 
tion, in the School Room or Family. The peculiarity of these Maps is the 
unique and ingenious manner in which the great salient physical features of 
the Earth are presented to the eye, by the manner of engraving and coloring, 
while they are not encumbered with a multiplicity of names and minor details 
suitable only to a map of reference. 

The entire series of large Maps published by Messrs. Scribner & Co., em- 
braces, including the ‘‘ Classical Series,” twelve magnificent works, unequalled 
by anything else of the kind ever issued in this country, and forming a means 
of instruction and illustration in Geographical Science, of which every im- 
portant school or seminary of learning will wish to avail itself. 

The price of the complete set is $117. 

The publishers have in preparation a vaiuable series of smaller Maps, which 
will be prepared like the large ones by Prof. Guyot, to be sold for about $12; 
also, (to be issued acout the 1st of September,) Primary and Common School 
Geographies, by the same distinguished authors. We advise our readers who 
are on the lookout for sterling works in this department of instruction, to take 
note of these facts. See also the the Notice of Perce’s Magnetic Globes, 
on page 306, of this issue. 

The ATLANTIC continues its freshness and readableness—the ‘“ Chimney Cor- 
ner” is in the right place. A new volume begins with July. $4a year. Ad- 
dress Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

Our Youne Fouxs has reached an immense circulation and still keeps up its 
popularity. Same publishers—$2 a year ; with the Atlantic $5. 


Arruur’s MaGazinz is as ever an admirable Monthly for the domestic circle, 
always readable and useful. $2.50 ayear. Address T. §. Arthur & Co., Phil- 


adelphia. 
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FAIR FOR SOLDIERS’ HOME.—PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Our readers have so generally received the Circular issued by the Chairman 
of the committee on the Public School Department of the approaching Fair 
for the Home, R. C. Spencer, Esq., and that of the State Superintendent, Hon. 
J. G. McMynn, that we need not insert them here, though it would otherwise 
be done with pleasure. Nor is it necessary, we hope, to add any word of ex- 
hortation. But what is to be done should be done quickly. We have twice 
visited Milwaukee, and looked into the plans and purposes of the Fair, and 
take great pleasure in saying to our friends in all parts of the State that they 
may have the utmost confidence in the wisdom and economy of those planus of 
action, and in the parties engaged in carrying them out. Let the Fair be a 
success, and its results an honor to the State; and let the schools—teachers 
and pnpils—see that their Department takes a front rank. 

The additional Circular which we suppese will also recah our readers, will 
explain the various means proposed by which to enlist the aid and efforts of 
pupils and teachers—such as the Bank, the sale of Medallions and Portraits, &c. 

As we understand it, every City and County Superintendent is requested to 
act as a general committee man, in his own jurisdiction, and every teacher and 
district clerk as a sub-committeee, and the schoo! children as a ‘‘ committee of 
the whole.” Let all then fall to work. (A part of the Circular on the next page 

At a recent meeting of various members of the General Committee of this 
Department, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That as teachers and educators as well as citizens, we recognize the great 
debt of gratitude due from the country to her soldiers who have go gallantly defended her 
government against rebellion, and especially to those who have become disaabled in her 
service. 

Resolved, That we heil with much satisfaction the opening of a Public School Depart- 
ment in connection with the approaching Fair for a Soldier’s Home, believing that it will 
afford an opportunity not only to enlist the sympathy and aid of the school-childron 
of the State, but for promoting a love of country and an intelligent appreciation of 
the inestimable value of her institutions. 

Resolved, That we pledge our best efforts to secure the co-operation of the teachers 
and children of the State and of the public at large, in the benevolent and patriotic 
objects of the Fair. 

Resolved, That as many of us have been prevented by the pressure of other duties at 
home from participating actively in the great struggle for national preservation, we re- 


joice that we have an opportunity of contributing to the support of those who have 
made such great sacrifices for ua. 


LISTS OF NAMES WANTED. 


County Superintendents will help forward the objects of the Fair if they 
will promptly send a list of the names, with post-office address, of the per- 
sons actually teaching in their respective jurisdictions, that they may all be 
supplied with Circulars, &c. Address R. C. Spencer, President, or Wm. 
Plankinton, Treasurer of the Public School Department—Milwaukee, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


The commanding importance and just claims of the 250,000 scHooL cHIL- 
DREN and 6,000 TeacuERS of Wisconsin, in the noble work of providing a 
Permanent Home for our disabled soldiers is duly recognized and provided for 
in the Great Wisconsin Sotpiers’ Home Fair which will commence in Milwau- 
kee, June 28th, 1865, and continue two weeks. 

The Executive Committee has created a Public School Department in the 
Fair, aud provided ample space for its accommodation in the Fair Building. 

Contributions of money to be raised in all the schools of the State, includ- 
ing public, private and Sabbath schools by means of the 


SOLDIERS’ HOME BANK. 


ist. By issuing to every child who contributes fifty cents, or less, certift- 
cates of stock in the Soldiers’ Home Bank at the rate of Ten cents per share. 

2d. To present every child or other person in the State who will sell fifty 
shares at ten cents per share of the Soldiers’ Home Bank Stock a neatly fram- 
ed certificate of Stock in the Bank for Ten shares, as a compensation for 
services. 

8d. To grant such certificate unframed to every pupil or other person who 
contributes One Dollar to the Stock of the Bank. 

4th. To issue a large, handsomely engraved, beautifully colored and neatly 
framed certificate, in blank, to every school, of any kind that shall raise by the 
sale of Shares in the Bank the sum of five and not more than ten dollars. 

5th. When the stock in the Bank taken by any one School amounts to 
ten dollars or more the above certificate is to be issued to the School, neatly 
filled up in writing with the amount contributed by the School. The value of 
frames to be in proportion to the contribution. 


TEACHERS’ CONTRIBUTIONS. 


6th. Teachers contributing one dollar or upwards shall receive a certificate 
of same properly signed and countersigned. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Printing Committee of the Wisconsin Home Fair have made arrange- 
ments for the publication of a paper to be the organ of the Fair, to be called 
Tue Home Farr Journat. 

The Terms of subscription will be $1.00 for the term. Single numbers 10 
cents. Dealers will be furnished at $6.00 per hundred. 

Literary contributions should be addressed to Lewis A. Procror, or JaMEs 
McAutster. Subscriptions should be sent to ‘“‘ Home Fair Journal, care of A. 
J. Arkens, Milwaukee.” 




















TO HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


FOR SALE. 


A New and Beautiful PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, embracing one of the largest 
and most magnificent AIR PUMPS and ELECTRICAL MACHINES, in the Western 
States. Terms very favorable. 

Address W. REYNOLDS, Green Bay. 


Philosophical Charts. For Sale. 


AT VERY REDUCED TERMS, A SET OF 
JOHNSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS, 


which answer many of the purposes of Apparatus, where the latter cannot be afforded. 
The Charts are Ten in number, and well mdunted, like Maps. 


Address JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Madison. 








$100 WANTED! 
Delinquent Subscribers to the Journal of Education 


are respectfully informed that ON® HUNDRED SUBSCRIPTIONS are still outstandiog 
and are imperatively needed to help pay the Printer. 


Sa Please remit immediately to 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


adison, 


VOLUME IX AND A PRIZE. 


Having printed too many of the early numbers of this Volume, we will now send 
all the numbers of the volume, with the Portr:it of Mr. Pickard, and Orcutt’s ‘‘ Hints to 
Teachers,’’ for $1.(8—8 cents to pre-pay postage on the book. This is a rare chance, as 
the Book itself retails at 50 cents. 

Address JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Madison. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Thanking our friends in different parts of the State for the numbers sent to us we stiil 
wish to get the following: 








Of Vol. I, Nos. 1 to 11. Of Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 6,8 and 12. 
ss II, Nos. 1 to9. s¢ VI, Nos. 11 and 12. 
s¢ ILI, Nos: 7, 9 and 12. ‘¢ =6VII, Nos. 1 and 12. 


For any of these numbers we wili send others, mot marked as wanted. For the de- 
ficient numbers of Vols. I, II, and IIT, we will send the numbers we have in excess, 
liberally, and either of Vols. V, VIII or ]X complete, for two-thirds as many of the 
nmmbers wanted. Address, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Madison. 














HAVING SOLD MY INTEREST IN THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL 


Apparatus Company and arranged with seversul Eastern Manufacturers for the sale of 
their School Furniture, (Stock of which will be kept on hand ready for shipment) and having 
also arrangements for manufacturing extensively in Chicago, I am now prepared to furnish the 
most complete assortment of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


to be found in the North-West, and at prices as low as the lowest. 


PLANS for Combination Desks s>ld separately if desired. 
G. & H.M. Sherwood’s New Patent Ink Well for Schools. 


These, though a permanent fixture, are worth more than their cost every term. No School 
room should be without them. 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING for making Slate Surfece on Wall or Board. This 


like every good article has itsimitations. ma Euvery can ordered directly of me will be war- 


ranted. 
OUTLINE MAPS OF ALL KINDS. 


GUYOT’S Physical and Political Wall Maps, designed for the illustration of Physi- 
cal and Political Geography, are well adapted to every grade of School. 


GLOBES of all sizes and styles; including Celestial, Hemisphere and Slate Globes. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS adapted to the wants of all grades of our Common Schools; 
Numerical Frames, Object Teaching, Forms, Cube Root Blocks, Solids, Orreries, Tellurians, &c, 


REFERENCE MAPS, POCKET MAPS, SCHOOL TABLETS, 
CHARTS, MOTOS, ETC., ETC. 


(ae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. &) 
HENRY M. SHERWOOD, 
8 Custom House Place, (adjoining Post Office), 
Chicago. 


Will b 





, THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


BOOKS THAT STAND THE TEST OF THE CLASS ROOM. 


UNION SERIES OF READERS. 


THESE READERS ARE ENTIRELY NEW IN MATTER AND ILLUSTRA(IONS. 














The series is WEbL GRADED, full, and complete, composed of the following books: 


SANDERS’ PICTORIAL PRIMER, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


SANDERS’ PRIMARY SPELLER. 


UNION READER, NUMBER ONE, 
NINETY-SIX PAGES. 


UNION READER, NUMBER TWO, 


=r 





TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHT PAGES. 
UNION READER, NUMBER THREE, 
TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR PAGES. 
UNION READER, NUMBER FOUR, 
FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHT PAGES, 


UNION "READER, NUMBER FIVE, 
| SIX HUNDRED PAGES. 


SANDERS’ NEW SPELLER, 


DEFINER, AND ANALYZER, 


SANDERS’ PRIMARY HAND CARDS 
SIX IN A SET. 


SANDERS’ PRIMARY SCHOOL 
CHARTS, 
LARGE, EIGHT NOS, ON FOUR CARDS. | 





THE UNION FOURTH AND FIFTH READERS 


Will be welcomed as the most complete and attractive Reading Books for Higher Classes 
ever offered to the public. 





KERL’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


NOW USED IN BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


KERL’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 164 paces. 


This is acknowledged a very SELECT bock, in ARRANGEMENT, MATTER AND METHODS. 


KERL’S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, axsovur 300 pags. 
In large, beautiful type. BS WILL BB READY MAY 15T, 1865. “Ga 


KERL’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR, 375 paces. 
This book is de-igned to be a thorough and practical treatise, unsurpassed in 
CRITICAL ant ILLUSTRATIVE examples. 


Mr. KERL, ia all these GRAMMARS, has very banpily presented the subjects of 
PaRSING, FALSE SYNTAX, ANALYSIS, and other special topics, without neglecting any, or 
making some so prominent that the pupil will not acquire a practical idea and use of 
the Englisch language. 

&@ Lib-1al terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. 

Sa Sena for a Catalogue. 

Address the Publishers, 

IVISON, PUINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 

48 and 50 Walker street, New York. 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 

39 and 41 Lake street, Chicago. 








Contemplating a change of Text Yooks, will do well to procure and examine the 
following Books before making their selections: 


ROBINSON’S 


COMPLETE 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


PROGRESSIVE TABLE BOOK, 
PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
PROGRESSIVE INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 
RUDIMENTS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 
PROGRESSIVE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
PROGRESSIVE HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA (OLD Epitton,) 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, 
NEW GEOMETRY AND TRIG ONOMETRY, 
NEW ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS, 
NEW SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, 
NEW CALCULUS (Reapy Aveusr 1st), 
UNIVERSITY ASTRONOMY. 


Keys to the Aritbmetics, Algebras, Geometries and Surveying are published for the use 
ot Teachers. 





THE NEW STANDARD EDITION 
OF THE 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, 
REVISED, IMPOVED, AND NEWLY ENLARGED, 
Is NOW READY. 
ALSO 
SPENCERIAN CHARTS OF WRITING AND DRAWING, 


Six in number, 24 by SO inches, each. Price, mounted, $3.00; in sheets, $1.50. 





j ’ ' 
Bryant, Stratton & Packard's Book-Keeping Series, 
COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING. 200 pages. 
A clear and attractive class-book for beginners. 
HIGH SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING. Beautifully printed in colors. 216 pages. 


COUNTING-HOUSE EDITION. 875 pages. Octavo. 





Attentian is also invited to 


WELLS’S SCIENTIFIC SERIES, HITCHCOCK’S SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS, 
FASQUELLE’S FRENCH SERIES, COLTON & FITCH’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
WOODBURY’S GERMAN SERIES, HICKOK’S MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, 
BRADBURY’S MUSIC BOOKS, WILLSON’S HISTORIES, Erc., Ero. 


A Specimen copies for examination and introduction at reduced prices, 
MF Send for a Catalogue. 
Address the Publishers, IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
48 anv 50 Walker street, New York, 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
39 and 41 Lake street, Chicago. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
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READY 


SHAW & ALLEN’S 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


COMPLETING 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 





The Comprehensive Geography is entirely new in subject-matter, manner, and illus- 


tration. 
It is eminently historical. The gradual advance of geographical knowledge in past 
ages* is made to assist in the develolpment of the subject now. 


It combines Physical and Physicc-Descriptive es well as Mathematical an i Political 
Geography, hence, 
It contains two books, and is fifty per cent. cheaper than any work of its class. 


It contains relief maps showing clearly the general structure of the lands,—a feature 
of no other work. 


* 
Surrounding the relief maps are cuts representing the animals and plants peculiar te 
or characteristic of the countries. 


The Sectional Maps of the United States are drawn upon a uniform scale. 
In short, the work is novel in nearly al! respects. 


It will be mailed for examination by school-officers, on receipt of $1.00. 





* Under this head are reductions of the globe of Behaim, constructed while Columbu 
was on his first voyage to America; and the Western Hemisphere of John Schoner, in 
1520. Facsimiles of the original globes, lithographed in four brilliant colcrs «n heavy 
print paper, 2x 3 feet, are published in English, at $2.00 for the set of three. Persons 
of antiquarian taste will be delighted with these representations. Agents will be sup- 
plied with them on very favorable terms. 





SUE’S FRENCH MFTHOD. 


A NEW PRACTICAL AND INTELLECTUAL METHOD OF LEARNING 
FRENCH, grounded on Nature’s i1eachings ; adapted to the — uf noel and 
Chapsal, with critical remarks on Grammars used in our Schools,.. - $1 60 

EXERCISES ON THE FRENCH SYNTAX; or, Practice of the New ene. 
tical and Intellectual Method tor Learning Hrench, wherein learners have to 
make direct application of French Rules, and rectify the deviations made 
from the Freneh Byntew. 12 Mo iger cscs coed veccsgeccccscececvoccescecessoecs 7% 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Arranged as 
a@ Guide tor the Construction of Fre: ch Sentences, completing the System of 
the Practical and Intellectual Method for learning French,......... ceeccenes 1 66 

A KEY FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND LEARNERS, who, after 
completing the regular course, may iu.ther wish to heen their fection cf 
the French tongue. 12 M0.,.ccpcccccccccsccscccccccccecs 7 

The whole forming a complete oral and synthetical course. By Jean B. sen A. 
formerly Pupil of the Royal School of Soreze. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


eee 


RAY’S GEOMETRY. 


LONG WAITED FOR: READY AT LAST. 


Ray’s ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SoLip GEoMETRY: A 
new and comprehensive work, on an original plan, em- 
bracing a large number and variety of practical exercises. 
Designed for Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Simplification of the primary elements of the science, the definitions 
being all based upon the idea of direction, and the geometrical axioms and 
postulates stated in four general propositions. 


2. Methodical arrangement of subject, beginning with the Straight Line 
and ending with the Sphere, the properties of each figure being given under 
one head, and not scattered through several chapters or books. 


3. Numerous applications of the principles to common things, calculated 
to increase the pupil’s interest and pleasure in the study, and to teach him 
to rightly apply his knowledge. 


4. Exercises in solutions and demonstrations to be made by the pupil, 
giving him the same advantage in working—in practical drill operations— 
that he has had in the study of Arithmetic and Algebra. 





B@S~ Single specimen copies will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to Teachers and 
School Officers, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Supplies for first introduction into Schools will be furnished at 50 cents a copy, 
parties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, Pustisuers, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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FALSEHOODS EXPOSED: 


OR THE 


HARPER-WILLSON 


IN 


CRITIC CRITICISED, 


THE MATTER OF 


McGUFFEY’S READERS vs. WILLSON’S. 


eee 


“An it should come to bloody gun and sword-fighting, we won't run, will we, Sir Lucius ?° 


PRR ARAAARLLLLLLLLLLLKE LILO 


Tur Messrs. Harper, publishers of Will- 
son’s Series of Readers, have recently is- 
sued sundry pamphlets, which they have 
widely circulated, with the manifest design 
of impairing the popularity of McGuffey’s 
Readers, thereby securing the introduction 
of Willson’s Series into schools where 
McGuffey’s books are now used. 

These pamphlets have evidently been 
prepared by Mr. Marcius Willson, com- 
piler of Willson’s Readers; and they evince 
the modesty and honorable spirit of the 
man, in thus advocating the merits and 
urging the claims of his own books, while, 
at the same time, laboring to undermine 
and injure the reputation and character of 
a rival series. Mr. Willson seeks to ele- 
vate himself, by first pulling down all who 
stand in his way. 

“Asa wild Tartar, when he spies 
A man that’s handsome, valiant, wise, 
If he can kill him, thinks to inherit 
His worth, his beauty, and his spirit; 

As if just so much he enjoyed 
As in another he destroyed.” 

As an apology for his unprovoked and 
wanton attack upon McGuffey’s Readers, 
Mr. Willson assumes that we are, in some 
way, responsible for a Report of the Text- 
Book Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of the Public Schools of Bloomington, I- 
linois, which Report severely and very just- 
ly criticised the plan and execution of 
Willson’s books. We here assert that 
with the preparation of that Report we 


| had nothing whatever to do. .We have 


| : : 5 
;men composing the Bloomington Com- 


| mittee, never saw them, never had a line 


no acquaintance with either of the gentle 


of correspondence with them prior to the 
| publication of the Harper pamphlets; nor 
since then, with the exception of a single 
| brief note addressed to Mr. Hatch, chair- 
'man of said Committee, to which we re- 
| ceived the following reply: 

Bioomineton, Iuu., Dec. 24, 1864. 

| Sargent, Winson & HInKxe, 

| GENTLEMEN :—Your favor of the 21st inst., in 
relation to port on Willson’s Readers, re- 
|eeived. Never was a falser statement made 
|than that you had any thing whatever to do, 


a Re 


|immediately or remotely, in preparing said 
Report, or that I had any interest, object, or 
desire to benefit your books by injuring Will- 
son’s. This attempt to make the Report yours 
in any degree or in any sense, and the per- 
sonal attack on me, is a desperate dodge to 
lessen the weight of the criticisms, which they 
feel, on the whole, to be just. 


Very respectfully, W. M. Haren. 


It seems that, upon a careful examina- 
; tion of Willson’s Readers, the Blooming- 
ton Committee did not think them superior 
| to all other Readers. Mr. Willson evident- 
ily thinks otherwise; and, hence, very nat- 
lurally, is in bad humor over the Report 
of the Bloomington Committee. 

| The Harper pamphlets are largely de- 
voted to the Bloomington Report. With 
this portion of these pamphlets we have 
| nothing to do. The authors of that Re- 








2 THE CRITIC CRITICISED. 


port are abundantly able to defend their | meet with very little favor as works from 
views, and we leave to them the task of | which to teachreading. They are heavy, dull, 


replying to Mr. Willson’s strictures upon | monotonous in style and matter—the didactie 


3 . . y tT y r variety 
their condemnation of his Readers. (See | being the seeming Satu. ie nk warty, 
| spirit, and vivacity—three things not to be 


ages 23—29, i : i , : 
pag s ap ) 2 . al ignored in making up a series of Readers for 
Not satisfied with simply defending his | , 
- 5 Schools. 


6g books against the oe of vad From THEO, E, DAVIS, Prin. of Grammar 
3loomington Committee, and animated by School, Circleville, O.—It gives me pleasure to 
gratuitous suspicions that we had some-' testify to the excellence of McGufley’s New 
thing to do with the authorship of the | Readers. I have used both Willson’s and 
Bloomington Report, Mr. Willson assails | McGuffey’s Series, and unhesitatingly pro- 





McGuffey’s Readers, and, in no very ami- 
able spirit, seeks to utterly demolish them. 
He misrepresents facts, fabricates false 
charges, and throws out base insinuations 
concerning ourselves, which are utterly at 
variance with that high, manly character 
which he has been supposed to possess. 
If he expects, by such a course, to win for 
himself and his books the favor and es- 
teem of honorable men, he will be disap- 
pointed. 

We purpose calling attention to a few 
of these false statements. 

Mr. Willson says: 

“The publishers of McGuffey’s Readers 
have sent out several pamphlets, entitled 
the Educational Bulletin, which are de- 
voted exclusively to letters or published 


articles, from teachers and others, de- | 


nouncing the plan, objects, and character 
of Willson’s Readers.” 

What! devoted exclusively to denounc- 
ing Willson’s Readers? Please read the 
following, and see whether or not these 
articles are devoted exclusively to Willson’s 
Readers: 

From A. C. DUEL, Supt. of Public Schools, 


Urbana, Ohio.—I much prefer McGuffey’s New 
Readers to Willson’s Series. 
principal requisites of a good Reader, I con- 
ceive to be progressiveness, variety, and ad- 
aptation of the selections. 
McGuifey’s 


Some 


These requisites 
teaders possess in a high degree, 
while, in my judgment, Willson’s fail in each 
particular. As Readers, therefore, I give the 
preference to McGuffey’s New Series. 

From HON. H. H. BARNEY, Supt. of Public 
Schools, Circleville; former State Supt. of Pub- 


lic Instruction, Ohio.—If compelled to elect | 


between Willson’s Series of Readers and Mc- 


of the 


| nounce in favor of the latter. The superior. 
lity of McGuffey’s Readers seems to me to be 
this: The rules laid down for reading are 
| much more simple, pointed, and forcible than 
| those in Willson’s Readers; and the selec- 
| tions for reading are far better calculated to 
| carry out and render effective the intent of 
| the rules. 


| What is the object of these articles? 
| Manifestly, 
| Ist. To give the opinions of practical 
‘educators as to the superior merit and 
jadaptation to the wants of schools, of 
| McGuffey’s Readers. 
| 2d. To show that teachers who have 
tested both McGuffey’s and Willson’s 
| Readers in the school-room, much prefer 
| the former series. 
| Mr. Willson adds: “Their [our Educe- 
tional Bulletins’ | sole object is, not to set 
|forth the merits of McGuffey’s Readers, 
| but to write down, to crush out Will 
'son’s Readers.” With such testimonials 
!as to the superior merits of McGuffey’s 
| Readers before him, as the foregoing, how 
could this gentleman so misrepresent the 
| facts ? 





DANIEL HOLBROOK. 


Mr. Willson says: “The manner in which 
‘these letters were obtained, and the false 
| coloring given to many of them, stamp 
‘these pamphlets as being deceptive and 
‘dishonorable in the extreme.” And to 
| illustrate, he publishes the following letter 
\from Daniel Holbrook, of Rochester, in 
| reply to one to him, making inquiry as to 
the genuineness of his opinion of Will- 
son’s Readers, which we had published in 
‘the Educational Bulletin: 


Guffey’s New Eclectic Series, I should unhes- | 


itatingly adopt McGuffey’s. . . . . 
Willson’s Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers 


| ‘Your note has just been placed in my 
| hands, and finds me on a sick bed. During 
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the past two years, while Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Rochester, New York, I 
have replied to many, very many letters, 
mostly from teachers and officers, inquiring 
as to Willson’s Readers, and I am confident 
that I never wrote an wnfavorabie letter in re- 
turn. I know I have done your Readers some 
good in replying to such letters—never any 
harm. 

“Your Readers were severely attacked re- 
cently at Altoona, Pennsylvania, and I de- 
fended them openly and heartily, if not power- 
fully. I have always done so, publicly and 
privately, as is well known. Some of the 
teachers in Rochester were opposed to your 
Readers when they were first introduced ; 
but they have learned to like them, and they 
are now established there. In my late agency 
for another House, if I have had occasion to 
speak of your Readers at all, it has been uni- 
formly in the highest terms in their favor. 

“T have some recollection that the Pub- 
lishers of McGuffey’s Readers wrote to me, 
inquiring how the Rochester teachers liked 
Willson’s Readers—a private letter, I think 
they said, without any design of using my 
reply. What they have published seems to 
have been culled from my reply as to the 
opinion of some of the Rochester teachers. 
Those Publishers and their Agents know what 
I think of your Readers; and they know that 
my views are most favorable to them. What 
they have published, unjust end unfair as it 
is, will not hurt your Readers in the least. 
It is one of the littlenesses of which some Pub- 
lishers are guilty. You should not notice it; 
least of all, should you hold me responsible 
for a trick. Whatever my influence has been, 
and is, it never, in a single instance, has been 
exerted against your Readers, but always in 
their favor—most decidedly. I am too ill to 
write more. Respectfully, 

“ DantEL HoLBrook.” 


Willson adds: “We were not disap- 
pointed in receiving such a letter from 
Mr. Holbrook, for we knew he had been 
an earnest advocate of Willson’s Readers 
from the beginning.” 

Below, we publish Mr. Holbrook’s letter 
to us entire, giving his own italics. Please 
read it with care, then re-read his letter 
to the Harpers, and decide what credit Mr. 
Holbrook’s statements are entitled to: 

Rocuestser, June 6, 1862, 


GENTLEMEN :—Your line of the 4th inst. is 
duly received. Our teachers continue to use 





Willson’s Series, though much against their 
judgment, The Ist and 2d Readers are liked 
decidedly, but the 3d, 4th, and 5th Readers 
are as decidedly disliked. Now, if a paper 
setting forth the entire truth of our experi- 
ence as to the practical use of Willson’s Series 
here, can be of use to you, I am quite willing 
to furnishit. You observe that Willson’s plan 
is not perceptibly developed in the Ist and 
2d Numbers, and being a man of literary 
taste, judgment, and large experience, he 
made the little books really excellent. The 
work of the author is also admirably done in 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th Numbers, but the plan 
of these higher Readers is bad, and no learn- 
ing or literary skill can make these books ac- 
ceptable, without changing the plan. The 
Series, as such, is bad. Thanking you for kind 
words and wishes, 
“‘T am, your ob’t servant, 
“ DanteL HoLBRoox.” 


Mr. Holbrook’s letter is now in our pos- 
session, and is open to the inspection of 
any one who may choose to call upon us 
and examine it. If this be not satisfac- 
tory to Messrs. Holbrook and Willson, we 
propose to lithograph the letter, and give 
it a wide circulation among those acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Holbrook’s hand-writing, and 
then see whether or not he will have the 
hardihood to deny his own productions 
and signature. 

The facts are these: In the spring of 
1861, Mr. Holbrook, then in this city, 
stated to the Publishers of the Ecrxctic 
Serres, that Willson’s Readers were in 
use in the schools of Rochester, but were 
greatly disliked by the teachers; that they 
were desirous some other Series should be 
introduced in place of Willson’s; and that 
he felt confident he could secure the in- 
troduction of McGuffey’s Readers, pro- 
vided they could be furnished in even ex- 
change for those in use. After consider- 
ing the matter, we decided to make no 
effort for our books in Rochester. 

After returning to Rochester, Mr. Hol- 
brook wrote us as follows: 

“T am still of the opinion that McGuf- 
fey’s New Series might be put in here, and 
now is the time, as favorable as any, to 
attend to it. The books would have to 
be exchanged free for Willson’s, About 


2000 Ist Readers, 1500 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
1000 5th, and 500 6th Readers would be 
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required to go round. If you feel like 
making the experiment, I will undertake 
it for you, conditioned, [ We give Mr. H.’s 
italics] that if I succeed, you shall pay 
nie one hundred dollars—if I fail, you pay 
me nothing.” 


Again, he wrote us: 


“The names of the principals of our 
public schools are, E. Webster, M. D. 
Rowley, E. Knickerbocker, J. B. Beal, 
E. R. Armstrong, H. D. Vosburg, Thomas 
ransfield, J. W. Adams, W. C. Pegles, 
M. S. Rawson, and E. 8. Treat. The 
above are the principals of our Grammar 
Schools. Of the Intermediate and Pri- 
mary Grades, ladies are principals. These 
principals, male and female, agree that 
Willson’s Readers will not do, and must be 
changed. Messrs. Rowley and Armstrong 
are personally acquainted with McGuf- 
fey’s Series, and urge us to secure their 
adoption here. It can be done, if you 
think best.” 


If Mr. Holbrook tells the truth here, 


“all the principals, male and female,” of | 


the Rochester schools, after fair trial of 
Willson’s Readers, 
agreed that they “would not answer, and 


were 


must be changed.” 
were not thus agreed, then Daniel Hol- 
brook lied. Mr. Willson has thought 
proper to indorse and defend Mr. Hol- 


brook. Which do you prefer to admit, 


Mr. W., that your friend Daniel is un- | 


truthful, or that your books were con- 
demned by the united voice of the Roch- 
ester principals? 


‘A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel! 


I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


A few days later, Mr. Holbrook again 
wrote us: 

“M. D. Rowley, E. R. Armstrong, 
and J. W. Adams, Principals of Pub- 
lic Schools here, have been appointed 
to select a series of Readers suitable to be 
substituted for Willson’s in our Schools. 
If any thing is to be done in behalf of 
McGuffey’s, it must be done immediately. 
It will pay you to put McGuffey in here, 
Once in, they will stay put. Our people 
are tired of change, and the books now 
selected will remain,” 


We have other letters from Mr. Hol- 
brook of similar import, which can be 
published, if necessary, but these are 
deemed sufficient, at least, for the present. 


unanimously | 


If these principals | 


| It will be observed that Mr. Holbrook 
| constantly urges upon us the removal of 
| Willson’s Readers, and the introduction 
of McGuffey’s. This we declined doing, 
| or in any way interfering with Willson’s 
| books in the Rochester schools. 

| We ask the candid reader to decide 
| what Holbrook’s opinion of Willson’s 
| books really was, or, for his honor as a 
| friend of the Rochester schools, what it 
| ought to have been, at the time he wrote 
| the above letters. Either he was willing 
| to sell himself to work against the best 
| interests of the schools of his own city 
| for the sum of one hundred dollars, or he 
| believed McGuffey’s Readers better adapt- 
/ed to the wants of those schools than 
| Willson’s. Take your choice, Messrs. 
Holbrook & Willson. 

“A Daniel, still say I—a second Daniel ! 

Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip.” 


| Mr. Willson charges, in the Harper 
| pamphlets, that we have published a pri- 
vate, confidential letter, “written under a 
special promise that no public use what- 
ever should be made of it.” This is un- 
true. Our correspondence with Mr. Hol- 
| brook extended over several months, he 
urging us to employ him to remove Will- 
son’s books from the schools of Roches- 
ter, and we declining, Before Mr. Will- 
son charges us with violating the sanctity 
of private correspondence, he will do well 
| to consider his own flagrant recreancy to 
the obligations of private friendship, as 
| evinced in the publication of the letters 
|of Mr. Hough. (See p. 18.) 
| 


MR. COYNER, 


. Mr. Willson publishes, in the Harper 
/ pamphlet, a letter from Mr. Coyner, of 
| Indiana, in which Mr. C. says that he 

prefers Willson’s to McGuffey’s Readers, 

although he did exchange the former for 
the latter, because (among other reasons) 

“the agent for McGuffey’s Readers made 
| no charge for the exchange.” On the 19th 
| of August, 1862, Mr. Coyner wrote us as 
| follows: 


| “Iam thinking of changing the Readers 
| used in our school. We have been using 
' Willson’s. They are good, yet I would prefer 
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using McGuffey’s. Will you furnish us two 
dozen each of McGuffey’s New First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth, for introduction or ex- 


change?” 


And this is ad/ he wrote: it is his letter 
entire. We replied, saying we would fur- 
nish him the books desired in even ex- 
change for Willson’s. In looking over 
testimonials as to the comparative merits 
of McGuffey’s and Willson’s Readers, we 
found Mr. Coyner’s letter. As he stated 


that he “ had been using Willson’s Read- | 


ers, but would prefer using McGuffey’s,” 
we very naturally inferred that he liked 
McGuffey’s books best, and published his 
note in the Educational Bulletin. 

the inferewce a legitimate one? 
not you have published such a letter, Mr. 
Willson, with the same understanding 
that we had; viz, that Mr. C. believed 
the books he solicited for introduction by 
even exchange for those in use, to be more 
meritorious and better adapted to the 
wants of his school than those he sought 
to displace ? 


Proressor HarLMan. 


Mr. Willson charges us with having 
represented that Professor Hailman, editor 
of the Kentucky School Visitor, is author 
of the scathing criticism upon Willson’s 
Readers, which appeared, a few months 
since, in that journal. We did no such 
thing. We stated véry prominently, ital- 
icising the statement, that said criticism 
was from the School Visitor, edited by 
Professor Hailman, But as Mr. Willson 
has named Professor Hailman in this 
connection, we take pleasure in here pub- 
lishing what he does think of Willson’s 
Readers: 

Lovisvitie, Ky., Oct. 8, 1864. 

Willson’s Readers do credit to the publish- 
ing facilities of the Harpers. As school- 
books, they manifest an utter ignorance of 
the first principles of education. As scientific 
text-books, which they claim to be to a cer- 
tain extent, they do not deserve the shadow 
of reliance. . . . W. N. Hateman. 


ABLE REPLIES. 


Mr. Willson “commends to those inter- 


ested the able reply to the criticism” upon 


Was not | 
Would | 


|his Readers, published in the Hentucky 
School Visitor; and adds, “it seems that 
in whatever guise the principles involved 
|in Willson’s Readers are attacked, they 
‘now meet with ready and able defend- 
| ers,” 

We commend the modesty of Mr. Mar- 
'cius Willson, author of these Readers and 
| the Harper pamphlets, in thus speaking 
” written by himself, and 
of whom he is chief. 


| of “able replies 
| “able defenders,” 


Mr. Wittson, “ Aste DEFENDER.” 


| To explain: Some months ago, Hon. 
Oran Faville, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Iowa, in answer 
to a letter of inquiry from a teacher, pub- 
lished his views concerning the merits of 
Willson’s Series. In reply to this, Mr. 
Willson prepares an article defending and 
commending his Readers, sends it to Vin- 
ton, Lowa, to be remailed from that point, 
and forwarded to the Jowa Instructor for 


publication, as coming from an Iowa teach- 
er. Mr. Briggs, editor of the Illinois 
Teacher, having examined Willson’s Read- 
ers, and finding them pretentious, crude, 
and inaccurate, published his opinion of 
them in the August No. of the Teacher. 
“Able Defender” was on hand. An ar- 
ticle was prepared in New York, dated 
Galesburg, Illinois, and forwarded to the 
Teacher for publication. We have seen 
the original manuscript of both these ar- 
ticles, and they are in the handwriting 
of Mr. Marcius Willson, A. D., [able 
defender.” | Whether or not he wrote the 
“Cable reply” to the severe, but very fair 
and just, criticism upon his Readers, 
which appeared in the Hentucky School 
Visitor, we are unable to assert positively ; 
but we can say, for we know it to be true, 
that Mr. Willson wrote to a Cincinnati 
teacher, earnestly soliciting, as a great 
personal favor, that he would defend 
[anonymously, too; for this is the way the 
great “A. D.” of Gotham writes up and 
“ably defends” his literary bantlings] his 
Readers against any criticisms which 
might appear against them in the Visitor. 
[See “A. D.’s” letter to Mr. Hough, page 
20, ] 
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It would therefore seem that Mr. Will- | 


son is in the habit of assuming the role 
of “able defender,” puffing his own books 
with the fulsome zeal of an itinerant pat- 
ent-pill peddler, and snarling and snap- | 
ping at all who do not yield prompt and 
full adoration to his cunning handiwork. 

Mr. Willson says: “We refer to the 
following hitherto unpublished testimo- 
nials to the merits of Willson’s Readers. | 
They are such testimonials as were never 
written for the Eclectic Series,’ We have 
only to say here that we do not write the 
testimonials for our own Readers. Should 
we ever be tempted to do so, we hope to 
have too much modesty to claim for the 
advertising puffs of our own works trans- 
cendent excellence. 


OxsscuRE TEACHERS. 


Mr. Willson, “A. D.,” says, in the 
Harper pamphlet, that “the testimony 
published in the Educational Bulletin 
would be worthless as an exponent of ed- 
ucational sentiment among independent 
educators.” Again, ‘a few obscure teach- 
ers and a few officials have been found to 
say in these pamphlets that Willson’s 
Readers are a total failure.” Indeed! did 
Mr. Willson consider what he was writ- 
Did he intend deliberately to insult 
the teachers of the West by snarling and 
sneering at, and disparaging their worthy 
co-laborers, who for years have stood in! 
the front rank of Western educators ? 

Obscure teachers? worthless opinions? 
What! the opinions of such men as Oran 
Faville, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Iowa; H. H. Barney, former 
State School Commissioner, Ohio; Lyman 
Harding, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Cincinnati; Alfred Holbrook, Principal of 
South-western [Ohio] Normal School; 
Perkins Bass, late President of Illinois 
State Normal University; S. A. Briggs, | 
editor of the Illinois Teacher; W. N. 
Hailman, editor of Kentucky School Visi- 
tor ; the opinions of these men, and such 
as these, worthless! And are they to be 
sneered at and stigmatized as obscure 
teachers, simply because they fail to find 
Willson’s Readers possessed of those su- | 


ing? 





perior merits claimed for them by their 
empiric compiler—one who, to paraphrase 
a great poet, seems to have been at a feast 


| of the sciences and stolen the scraps. 


“Science through him no longer is the same, 

As food digested takes another name.” 

Upon learning that Mr. Wells, late Su. 
perintendent of Public Schools, Chicago; 
Mr. Edwards, President of the Llinois 
State Normal University; Mr. Bateman, 
State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, Illinois, and other leading educators 
of the West [see letter of Rev. R. Andrus, 
page 22.] disapprove of the plan of his 
Readers, we have no doubt that ‘A. D.” 
will promptly pronounce these gentlemen 
“obscure,” and their opinions “ worth- 
less,” 

“ PRopicious.” 

After the foregoing, we are prepared for 
“A. D.’s” announcement, that California 
adopted Willson’s Readers, and that in 
the course of one year thereafter, “they 
were introduced into all her schools, ex- 
cept those of one city.’ What! intro 
duced into all the schools of California, 
those of a single city excepted, in one 
year! Who that knows aught concern- 
ing the introduction of school-books be- 
lieves this? We know of cases where 
agents for Willson’s Readers have labored 
industriously for over two years, confining 
their efforts to two or three counties, and 
have succeeded in effecting only a partial 
introduction of these books. 

SaLaRIED AGENTS. 

“A.D.” attempts a base deception in 
representing that, until recently, the Har- 
pers have employed no agents for Will- 
son’s Readers. He says: ‘Why have 
Willson’s Readers alone, which until re 
cently have not had a single salaried agent 
to represent them,” ete. For shame, sir! 
Right well do you and the educational 


| public know, that for the past two years 


the country has been swarming with agents 
for Willson’s Readers. They may be found 
in every State, in nearly every county of 
the West. We are assured that the Har 
pers employ one man whose chief busi- 
ness it is to look up and select suitable 
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parties to act as agents for Willson’s | “agency system of the McGuffey Publish- 
books. ers.’ And what has so provoked the bad 
These agents are untiring, both in sea- | temper of the scientific “A. D.”? Simply 
son and out of season, in their efforts | this, and nothing more: we restore our 
against McGuffey’s Readers, and for Will- | books where they have been unfairly re- 
son's. They importune teachers, they | moved. The publishers of the Kelectic 
worry and annoy school officers, they | Series have not modified their “agency 
interest petty book-dealers, they hyper-| system,” because of the advent of Will- 
criticise McGuffey’s books, puffing Will-| son’s Readers. They are pursuing the 
son’s, ad nauseam, and slander and mis-| same “even tenor of their way” that 
represent the publishers of the Eclectic | they have been pursuing for years, and 
Series, with a fluency, hardihood, and | they take pleasure in assuring “A. D.” 
unscrupulousness plainly showing that that they know of no good reason for 
they have profited by the example. and | changing their course. 
instructions emanating from Franklin 


Arsave. A Lie Natep. 

But perhaps “Able Defender” will | Messrs. Willson & Harpers are remark- 
daim that these agents are not “salaried | ably proper gentlemen. They esteem it a 
agents.” Indeed! Do they work for | great moral wrong to introduce school- 
nothing? Do they labor early and late , | books by even exchange—especially, where 
through pure, disinterested love for W ill | | theirs are the books removed. They 
son's Readers, their compiler, or publish- would have the public to understand that 
this is a method of introducing books en- 
tirely new to them; that it is unfair, dis- 
reputable, “mischievous, and false.’ But 
do they ever introduce books by even ex- 
change? Have they ever removed Me- 
Guffey’s books? One would suppose not 
from the tone of their pamphlets. To 
settle this question beyond all doubt, how- 
ever, they say: “We have never given our 
Readers to schools in order to remove 
theirs, except in one retaliatory instance.” 
Never given them but in one instance, and 
then in retaliation? Read the following, 
and decide what reliance is to be placed 
upon the statements of Méssrs. Willson & 
Harpers: 


ers? Surely this is a self-sacrificing age, 
and here are your genuine philanthropists, 
animated by a missionary zeal that would 
have done credit to Father Hennepin, 
Eliot, or Las Casas, But, no, responds 
the great “A. D.,’ our agents are not 
“salaried ;” we pay them no money, only 
books. Pray, explain the difference be- 
tween paying a man $200 to work for the 
introduction of your Readers, or letting 
him have $300's worth of books for $100, 
the agent agreeing to render, in return, 
$200's worth of agency labor. 

Not content with misrepresenting our 
Readers and vilifying their publishers, 
these agents have sought to permanently 
exclude our books from the market, by Inpeaxancnsn, Inm., Dee. 94, 1804: 
exchanging Willson’s Readers for McGuf- | Mussrs. Sargent, Witson & Hinxxe, 
fey’s with country book-dealers, exacting | Grxriewen :—Your letter asking the terms 
as a condition that the dealer should no | upon which Willson’s Readers were intro- 
longer keep our books for sale, thereby | duced into our schools has been received, and 
compelling the people to buy Willson’s in reply I will say that they were exchanged 
Readers. Sree of cost. Yours, very truly, 


. A. C. SHortriver, Superintendent. 
“A.D.” Becomes INDIGNANT. 








Mr. Willson does not like it because we | : LeBanoy, 0., Jan. 15, 1865. 
| This may certify that McGuffey’s Readers, 
re-introduce our books by even exchange 
| which had been in satisfactory use, for ten 
into schools from which the agents for his years, in the schools of Lebanon, were re- 
Readers have removed them; and he works | | moved by even exchange for Willson’s Readers, 
himself up to a refreshing state of indig- | in the fall of 1863. Winiram Apams, 
nation over what he is pleased to term the Late Member of School Board. 
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Lezanon, O., Dec. 23, 1864. 
Messrs. Sargent, Winson & Hinke, 
GENTLEMEN:— . . . Willson’s Readers 
were introduced into the Lebanon schools 
by even — for McGuffey’s, then in 
use 2... tespectfully, 
c. W. Krupa, Superintendent. 


It is thus seen that notwithstanding 
“Able Defender” stoutly that 
Willson’s Readers have never been given 
in even exchange for McGuffey’s in but 
one instance, they were given into the 
schools of Indianapolis and Lebanon; 
and they were given, not in retaliation for 
the removal of Willson’s Readers from 
those schools, as “A. D.” asserts, for Me- 
Guffey’s Readers had been in satisfactory 
and undisturbed use in the schools of both 
these cities for many years. 
plain, clear case of downright falsehood 
on the part of the author of the Harper 
pamphlet. Mr. Willson has written his- 
tory. The reliability of his historic com- 
positions may be judged from his facility 
in “tangling truth,” as illustrated in this 
and other instances we have pointed out 
in our rejoinder. 


asserts 


Here is a 


UNSOLICITED RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Mr. Willson says: “In March, 1863, 
the State of Indiana officially adopted his 
Readers, without any effort of the author or 
publisher to secure that end.” Of course, 
the author and publishers did nothing, nor 
was it necessary, so long as their agent, 
Mr. J. J. Parsons, 
laboring untiringly for the recommenda- 
tion of Willson’s books. But the idea 


was on the ground, 





| that his Readers should be seen in order 





Mr. Willson seeks to convey is that his | 


Readers were recommended without any 
effort having been made by any one in 
the interest of the Harpers to secure their 
recommendation. 
understood that his Readers are making 
their own way; 
are so great and obvious as to command 
the favor of educators. In this connection, 
we invite attention to a letter from Mr. 
Willson to Mr. Hough (See p. 20), 
which he says: 


“Tf we can get the recommendation of the | 


Association, we could probably get that of the 


| resentations of the multitude of agents 


| 


He desires to have it | 


| the displacement of our own, and indus 
that their intrinsic merits | 


| 


CRITICISED. 


Board, and then Kentucky would be a good 
field for us. . . . If you can inform me} 
of influential teachers in Kentucky, whos | 
influence would be potent in the Teachers’ | 
Association, please do so, and if you can, in 
any way, influence matters there in our fa. 
vor, I will reciprocate if ever opportunity 
offers.” 


It is thus seen that “ Able Defender” js 
vigilant and active, anxious and ready to 
the 
recommendations of Teachers’ Associa 
tions and State Boards; and yet he would 
have us believe that it is only necessary 


do any thing in his power to “get” 


that they may be commended above all 
other school-books. 


No Provocation. 


Mr. Willson asserts, that “the publishers 
of McGuffey’s Readers have received no 
provocation whatever from us; we have 
never attacked them nor any of their pub 
lications.” We have now before us a 
pamphlet of 48 pages, issued by the Har. 
pers in 1863, in which they seek by very 
unfair representations to injure the circu 
lation and sale of McGuffey’s Readers 
This pamphlet circulated 
throughout the West, dong before we had 
ever written and published one line of crit 
icism upon Willson’s books. Indeed, until 
now, we have never published a line of 
our own criticisms upon Willson’s Read- 
ers. We have published in our Educe 
tional Bulletins, but without note or com- 
ment, the opinions of educators and 
teachers who had examined and tested 
these Readers, and found them a failure 
We did this 


was widely 


, in order to meet the misrep- 
traversing the country in all directions, 
seeking to introduce Willson’s Readers to 
triously engaged in distributing the Har- 
per attack upon McGutiey’s books. 

We upon us 
of writing and circulating these pages 
We are not the first aggressors upon any 
one; but we claim, and shall exercise, to 
its fullest extent, the right of self-defense 
when assailed, 


regret the necessity forced 
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? 


Mr. Wittson supplements his strictures upon the “Bloomington Report,’ with an 
article entitled ““A Brirr Review or McGurrey’s Reapers.” 

Unfortunately, so far as accuracy of statement goes, this brief review of our 
Critic is his, only in arrangement. The material for his warfare upon McGufley’s 
Readers, is not of his own collecting. His shot and shell are of Western manufac- 
ture. He evidently did not look well to the quality, though boastful of the quantity 
of his war munitions. After declaring the war defensive and not quite to his taste, 
he says: ‘“‘ We have received from a Western teacher a full set of McGuffey’s Readers, 
all marked up, with criticisms of every conceivable kind, from which we make the 
following selections,” 

In answering this criticism, let us state the points which its author attempts to 
make against McGuffey’s Readers. From a copy before us, we quote: 


1, Inconsistencies in punctuation. See p. 8, par. 1. 

2. Wrong use of hyphen in compound words. See p. 8, pars. 1 and 2 

3. Wrong syllabication and accentuation. See pp. 8 and 9, pars. 4, 5, and 6. 

4, Evidences of carelessness in compilation, as evidenced in grammatical structure, 
words misspelled, ete. See p. 9, pars. 7 and 8. 


These are all the points raised against McGuffey’s Readers, by the Willson Critic. 
We can not resist asking right here, ‘“‘ Admit it to be true, that errors in punctuation, 
syllabication, etc., do occur in McGuffey’s Readers, does this affect the plan of the 
Series? Are not such errors of the compiler and printer, easily corrected; and when 
corrected, what do Mr. Willson’s criticisms amount to?” To quote from his 
pamphlet, are they not “trivial criticisms?” On the other hand, correct the plan 
of Willson’s Readers, and they cease to exist as Wilson's Readers! 

Now, while we intend to show, that Willson’s Readers are open to the severest 
criticism upon a// the points where McGuffey’s have been assailed, we wish it dis- 
tinctly understood, that we do not mainly rest our condemnation of Willson’s Readers 
upon these grounds. We aver, and with us a large majority of the best Educators 
of the country agree, that, to quote Mr. Daniel Holbrook, 


1. “Tue Pian or Wiitsoy’s Reapers 1s Bap,” 


And until this “plan” is changed, “no learning nor literary skill can make these 
books acceptable.” 

This plan, to quote the author, “is to popularize to the capacities of children, the 
higher English branches of study.” We answer, “ Your plan, Mr. W., may be an 
admirable one, if well carried out, by which to teach the elements of the higher 
English branches, but is a very poor one by which to teach Reading.” 

(a) As evidence that Mr. Marcius Willson agrees with us regarding the failure of 
his “ plan,” let us state, that although a 6th and 7th Reader were, in 1860, “already 
considerably advanced,” and were “to be issued without unnecessary delay,” (see 
preface to Willson’s 4th R.) these higher books have not yet made their advent; and, 


(9) 
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we learn, are never to greet the expectant public. Let us see Willson’s 6th and 7th 
Readers, Messrs. Harper! * 

(b) We add the following, as significant evidence that the teachers and pupils of 
our Common Schools, for whom these “pearls at random strung” are collected, do 
not appreciate Mr. Willson’s “science simplified:” 

Ve are frequently called upon to exchange Willson’s Readers for McGnffey's 
Upon examination of Willson’s Readers thus exchanged, we find that the pages con- 
taining the “science popularized” are generally unsoiled, while the few pages given 
to choice selections from standard authors, are soiled and thumbed from use. Why 
is this? 

2. TREATMENT oF Enocutrion 1n Wittson’s Reapers, 

As the greater contains the less, the general plan of these Readers being “bad” 
we are not surprised to find them defective in detail. As the plan is, avowedly, “to 
popularize science,” is it at all strange that e/ocution should have a secondary place 
in the Series? Or does Mr. Willson design to skeletonize e/ocution somewhere in his 
“promised” 6th and 7th Readers, as he has Philosophy, Chemistry, ete., in the 
lower books? 

(a) Willson’s Readers are very defective in the important department of eu//ure of 
the voice. Until the 5th book is reached, there is not one word of instruction given, 
to either pupil or teacher, as to the proper method of using and strengthening the 
lungs and muscles of the chest, or of giving power and tone to the organs of speech, 
by breathings, exploding the vowel sounds, ete, In fact, save a few lines here and 
there found in this Reader, the whole subject of the means and method of vocal 
culture is practically ignored in Willson’s Series of Readers! 

(b) Willson’s Readers give an undue prominence to “Inflections” in the eclocution- 
ary matter which they present. To show that we “speak by the card,’ we call 
attention to the following facts, gathered from a careful examination of these books; 
and which we ask our readers to verify. 

Willson’s Primer and First Reader are mostly made up of lessons requiring the 
use of the rising and falling inflections. Some entire lessons are composed of ques 
tions and answers. This feature is pushed to such an unwarrantable extent in these 
oooks, as to make them tiresome and very unsatisfactory to the child. 

The 2d Reader contains about four pages of clocutionary matter, all of which is 
apon inflections. 

The 5d Reader contains six pages of “Elements of Elocution,” all of which, ex- 
cept part of one page, is upon inflections. 

The 4th Reader contains precisely the same Elocutionary matter as the 3d, viz: 
six pages, upon inflections. 

The 5th Reader contains what the author styles “the Higher Principles of Elo- 
ention,” in all, 27 pages of Elocutionary matter, of which 17 pages are given to in- 
Jlections. 

(c) Willson’s Readers contain no rules or suggestions until the Fifth Reader is 
reached, upon Pitch, Force, Stress, Quality, Quantity, and Movement, each of which 
is certainly of equal importance with inflections. Why this neglect? 

(d) The selections, especially in the 4th and 5th Readers, are mostly didactic, 
descriptive, or narrative. There is a dearth of the emotional or passionate, and the 





* Note.—Since the above was written, we learn that Messrs. Harper have advertised that 
they will soon issue two Intermediate Readers of the Willson Series; one, intermediate between 
the 2d and 3d, the other, between the 8d and 4th Readers. Moreover, we learn through 
Willson’s agents and other interested parties, that the “plan” of these Readers is to be 
changed, and that further “simplifications of science” need not be apprehended. 
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entire series is wanting in amusing and sprightly selections, while of the senatorial 
style, there are but two selections in the entire five books! 
3. THE GRADATION oF WILLSON’s READERS, 

Willson’s 3d, 4th, and 5th Readers are, to a large extent, compends of scientific 
matter, adapted by the compiler to the place held in the Series. 

We submit whether, if such matter were well adapted, it would be best for a read- 
ing book; but, unfortunately, the author's adaptation is too frequently an adoption 
of the language of the naturalist; even to the extent of using technical terms and 
the phraseology of science. 

The 4th and 5th Readers are particularly objectionable in this respect. Let the 
reader look at the exposition of Natural Philosophy, 4th R,, pp. 293 to 352 inclusive, 
and 5th Reader, pp. 317 to 356 inclusive; of Chemistry, pp. 415 to 442 inclusive; and 
Geology, pp. 462 to 488 inclusive! Yet this matter is not to be committed for a reci- 
tation in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, or Geology, but is to be read as an elocu- 
tionary exercise! * 

As a specimen of the gradation of these books, we refer to page 47, Ist Reader, 
where the pupil of 6 or 7 years, is to read “The Old Oak Tree;” and to page 135, 2d 
Reader, where the pupil of perhaps 8 years, is to read the selection commencing, 
“The world is full of beauty.” 

Mr. Marcius Willson descends from the heights of philosophic inquiry to the bathcs 
of mediocre poetry, after the following amusing style. In his 5th Reader, p. 351, Mr. 
Maynard, the Willson philosopher, calls his class of students from the discussion of 
the principle, that “ The density and elasticity of air are directly as the force of com- 
pression’, to the recitation, by one of his student philosophers, of the nursery ballad, 

“My kite! my kite! I’ve lost my kite! 
Oh! when I saw her steady flight, ete.” 
4, Tue ILiustrRations In WiLtson’s READERS. 

A casual observation will satisfy any one, that Mr. Willson drew largely on the 
accumulated wood-cuts of the Harpers, for the pictorial illustrations of his Readers. 

It is evident that many of the lessons were written to suit the cuts; and not the 
cuts prepared for the lessons. Thus, in the 3d Reader, the “Stories from the Bible” 
are profusely illustrated with the same cuts we remember to have seen in the Quarto 
Bible, issued by the Harpers some years since. 

These cuts are not amiss, as illustrating the Bible Stories. 
Only when they are used to illustrate every-day scenes and inci- 
The oriental seems scarcely fitted to the occidental. 


In most instances, they 


are admirable. 
dents, they become ludicrous! 
Often Mr. Willson seems to be at his wit’s end to make his original matter and his 
borrowed illustration agree. His ingenuity in this direction is worthy of all praise. 
Let our readers take his Primer, Ist, 2d, and 3d Readers, note the character of the 
engravings for which Mr. W. was required to write a companion lesson, and he will 
turn away with no mean opinion of the author's ingenuity. Yet, sometimes the work 


is too much for even Mr. Willson. He can not make brick without straw! His 





* Notr.—We ask teachers to notice, particularly, the treatment of “ Mechanical Powers” 
on p. 311, et seg., of Willson’s 4th Reader! What wonder that the Author, knowing that his 
4th Reader would be put into the hands of pupils of the Grammar grades, should make, 
through his philosophical teacher, p. 307, 4th R., the following admission: “I am aware that 
the explanation I have attempted requires more knowledge of philosophy than I could expect 
from you now; and I do not suppose you to understand so difficult a matter clearly at present”, 
ete.—If this matter is too difficult to be understood, ought it to be placed in a fourth Reader, 


Mr. Willson ? 
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attempt to do so is sufficiently amusing. Note the lesson, Ist Reader, p. 79, where the 
scanty clothing of the main figure, is thus accounted for, naturally enough, by the 
accommodating author: “ His legs and feet are bare; for he lives in a warm country, 
and he does not need so many clothes as we do!” 

Just so, Mr. Willson, and a large number of your illustrations need the same special 
pleading, to excuse their appearance in your Readers. See illustrations, Primer, pp. 
11, 20, 21, 29, 30, ete., etc.; 1st Reader, pp. 22, 23, 24, 46, 52, ete., ete. 

Perhaps the finest success achieved in this direction by Mr. W. is on p. 30, 2d R, 
IIere was a task from which a bolder man might shrink! Given a comic illustration 
from some humorous book of Eastern travel, in which a native is carrying a European 
across a brook. Mr. Willson is to “adapt it” to the juvenile comprehension; and 
his success is gratifying; for it shows that the true artist, out of the most meager 
materials, often achieves his highest successes. Mr. Willson thus seriously accounts 
for the ludicrous character of the illustration; “It is a warm country where these 
men are. We can tell that by the palm-tree which grows there. Palm-trees do not 
grow in this country.” 


“TRIVIAL CRITICISMS.” 
It is a noticeable fact, that the entire criticism made by the Willson critic against 
McGuffey’s Readers, consists in what he is pleased to term “ trivial criticisms.” * 
Adopting the same order and method used by Mr. Willson in criticising McGuffey’s 
Readers, let us now proceed to an examination of Willson’s Readers: 
1. “INconsIsTENCcIES IN Punctuation.” 
In Willson’s Primer, we find, on 


p. 18, “See the boy.” p. 20, “See the owl!” 

p. 19, “See the old dog.” p. 19, “ How sly he is!”’ 

p. 21, “See my new top.” p- 23, “Get up. Get up.” 
In Willson’s Ist Reader, we find, 

p. 38, “See the moon.” p. 41, “See the boys run!” 

p. 27, “See how it curls,” p. 58, “See the sun rise!” 


In Willson’s 2d Reader, p. 41, we find, “John, John, come here, John.” and 
p. 59, “ Mary! Mary! there is a bug on you,” etc.; p, 97, “ What a fine old cow 
this is.” Notice, also, confusion of punctuation of entire Lesson ix, p. 121. 

We find “O no,” the punctuation of which, in McGuffey’s Readers, Mr. Willson 
criticises, written with every variety of punctuation. 

Primer, p. 34, “O do let me see them !’”—lIst R., p. 17, “O no.”—p. 44, “O, do come 
here!”—2d R., p. 134, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul,” ete.—3d R., p. 25, “O, bird of 
glad tidings!”—p. 59, ‘Oh, do not kill the child:”—p. 72, “Oh fie, my little man!”— 
p. 151, ““Oh bury me,” ete.—p. 262, “oh! how wise.” 

See also 4th R., pp. 47, 52, 75, 83, 99, 112, 139, ete. In the 5th Reader it is “ con- 
fusion worse confounded ;” we can not give a tenth part of our references. Let a few 
suffice. See pp. 35, 41, 50, 86, 104, 158, 160, 219, 311, ete. 

On p. 20, Primer, we find, “ Yes, it can fly,” etc. and “ Yes; it is a bee.” On the 
same page, “No; not a bug,’ and p. 21, “No: do not do it.” On p. 25, “Yes; I 





* Note.—In the use of this term “ trivial criticism,”’ we quote Mr. Willson’s pamphlet. We 
believe ‘‘error’’ never to be ‘ trivial.” Science should be exact. An error should never 
meet the eye of a child in a text-book. We desire to make McGuffey’s Readers as nearly 
perfect as possible ; and to this end would thank practical educators for suggestions. We can 
but feel grateful to Mr. Willson for pointing out the few orrors in our Readers, which a dili- 
gent search has discovered. 
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can get up,” ete. and “Yes, you may go”, etc. On p. 40, “Yes; that will do.” and 
“Yes, my doll,” ete. In Ist Reader, compare the punctuation of “yes” and “no,” 
pp. 18 and 21, 

We hesitate to tax our readers with further examples of these loose, irregular, and 
novel methods of punctuation; but the 2d Reader, being a grade higher, it would 
seem the author aimed to make its punctuation a grade worse. A few illustrations: 
On p. 18, “Yes, Tip may play”, ete. and “No; pigs do not eat hay,’—p. 27, “ Yes; 
one goose”, ete. and “ Yes, and I see’, ete.—p. 39, “A barn, or shed.” and, three lines 
below, “A basin or tub’”—p. 70, “They are orphans, too.” and, same page, “ You can 
write letters too.” 

2. Use or Hypuen inv Compouxp Worps. 


In his review of McGuffey’s Readers, Mr. Willson gives a list of compound words, 
which, he states, both Webster and Worcester consolidate, but which McGutfey sepa- 
rates by the hyphen. We reproduce this list entire, and call attention to the aston- 
ishing inaccuracy of its statements. 

We give the three authorities—Willson, Worcester, and Webster, using the Revised 
Quarto Editions of Worcester and Webster: 





WILtson. WERSTER. Worcester. 
blackboard blackboard black-board 
kingbird kingbird kingbird 
peacemakers peace-makers peace-makers 
reindeer reindeer reindeer 
birthday birthday birthday 
honeycomb honey-comb honey-comb 
livelong livelong livelong 
playmate playmate playmate 
dogstar dogstar dog-star 
bloodthirsty blood-thirsty blood-thirsty 
honeysuckle honeysuckle honeysuckle 
something something something 
spellbound spell-bound spellbound 
coextensive co-extensive coextensive 
reappear re-appear reappear 


The above is a list of fifteen words, which Mr. Willson asserts both Webster and 
Worcester consolidate. The facts are, Webster writes 6 of these words with the hy- 
phen; Worcester, 5; both Webster and Worcester, 3; and either Webster or Wor- 
cester, 8. 

Now, Willson either had consulted these authorities which he cites, when he made 
the above statement, or he had not. If he had, he knew that his statements were 
false, when he wrote them! If he had not, he is guilty of both falsehood and gross 
fraud. He can take either horn of the dilemma that best suits him! * 

Following this list, Mr. Willson introduces a second, with the following grand 





* Nore.—We have just received an exceedingly able critique upon Willson’s Readers, written 
by Prof. §. S. Haldeman, of Columbia, Pa., author of the famous Trevelyan Prize Essay, in 
which it is shown that these Readers are as faulty in point of scientific accuracy, as is this 
Harper-Willson Critic in his acquaintance with the usages of Webster and Worcester. 

Those who know Prof. Haldeman’s reputation for accurate scholarship will weigh well his 
condemnation of Willson’s Readers. He says, “It will have been seen that if these animad- 
versions (or one-half of them) are well founded, the Series forms a mass of scientific char- 
latanism probably unparalleled in the annals of education, and the defects are of such a 
nature that to remove them, the books (except by a verbal fiction) would cease to be WiLL 
s0Nn’s Reapers,” See Hatpeman’s “ Notes on Willson’s Readers,” p. 21, par. 108. 
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flourish of trumpets as introductory. “The following compound words, which both 
Webster and Worcester, and all good writers, separate by the hyphen, McGuffey makes 
Here follows a list of 30 words, in 8 of which Mr. Willson has 
either not consulted, or has wi//fully and maliciously misrepresented them.  Folloy.- 
ing are the 8 words written by either Webster or Worcester without the hyphen, 
but which Willson asserts both Webster and Worcester. write with the hyphen: 


separate words of.” 


Leechnut, appletree, beechtree, palmtree, somebody, fireplace, and bookcase; roadside, is not 
given by either, but both write roadway without the hyphen. 

Sut not content with these two lists, Mr. Willson introduces a third, with this item 
of information concerning the practice of Webster and Worcester, and ‘all good 
writers:” “the following compounds, which both Webster and Worcester, and all 
good writers, separate by the hyphen, McGuffey consolidates.” Fifteen words are given 
in this list. Can it be possible that Mr. Willson designed/y misrepresents Webster 
and Worcester; not to say, “all good writers?” Is it not, rather, charitable to be 
lieve that he takes these words on the authority of “a Western teacher, who has 
marked up [Qy. What has he written himself down? See Dogberry.] a full set of 
Of the fifteen 
words given, we find that either Webster or Worcester consolidates sundial, workhouse, 
Vineclad is not found in Webster’s Quarto. 


McGuffey’s Readers, with almost every conceivable kind of criticisms.” 


moonbeams, and heirloom. 

We do not know whether the author has left for the 6th Reader of his Scientific 
Series, the consideration of a curious fish (of the order Cephalopoda, genus Sepia,) 
known to the naturalist, commonly called the cuttle-fish. This cunning fish, to hide 
itself from its pursuers, throws out a black liquor which darkens the waters around, 
and so conceals itself in a cloud of its own making. Mr. Willson seems to have 
made diligent study of the habits of this queer fish. He hopes to divert attention 
from the errors of his Readers, and, like the cuttle-fish, to hide himself in his own 
nk! 

But we do not design to let him off thus. From a “full set” of Willson’s Readers, 
we quote a few novel methods of writing compound words adopted by Willson, 
though condemned by both Webster and Worcester, if not “all good writers!” 
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WILLSON. 
schoolmates 
sea otter 


WEBSTER. 
school-mates 
sea-otter 


WORCESTER. 
school-mates 
sea-otter 


“6 sé 66 167, sea horse sea-horse sea-horse 
“ce 66 169, sea lion sea-lion sea-lion 

66 «6 666 188, river horse river-horse river-horse 
86 SE OY, rae: Ox musk-ox musk-ox 


Ath fo “8%, 


turkey buzzard 
carrion crow 


turkey-buzzard 
carrion-crow 


turkey-buzzard 
carrion-crow 


“66 6 66 hawk owl hawk-owl hawk-owl 
“66 6 100, firefly fire-fly fire-fly 

se sé 66°91, ~canary bird canary-bird canary-bird 
66 66 66-121, snowbird snow-bird snow-bird 
«66 66 144, rock pigeon rock-pigeon rock-pigeon 
66 6 66 184, sweet flag sweet-flag sweet-flag 
5th “ 175, live oak live-oak live-oak 

so é 6 187, tiger flower tiger-flower tiger-flower 
6 66 965, sea devil sea-devil sea-devil 
«666 301, hedgerows hedge-rows hedge-rows 
“6 6 bittersweet bitter-sweet bitter-sweet 
66 ae hindweed bind-weed bind-weed 


Willson often writes the same compound words differently 
Thus, we find in Ist Reader, p. 45, screech-ow/, and 4th R., p. 97, screech owl; 3d R., 


in different places. 
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p. 119, wild-cats, and p. 190, wild boar; 4th R., p. 78, water birds and land birds, and 
on p. 87, wild-fowl and waterfowl; same book, p. 225, beach plum, and, a few lines 
below, sea-sand; 5th R., p. 194, we have harvest moon and harvest home, and, on same 
page, harvest-moon and harvest-home. 

On page 8, Harper-Willson pamphlet, we are informed that both Webster and 
Worcester, and “all good writers,” divide fire-place and day-time with a hyphen; but 
op. 485, 5th R., we find fireplace, and p. 133, 3d R., daytime, written without the 
hyphen. 

Take a few more examples, which both Webster and Worcester, and “all good 
writers,’ agree should be written with the hyphen; but which Willson writes without it, 
thus: 2nd R., p. 109, graybeard ; 3d R., p, 246, seabirds ; 4th R., p. 78, dissecting knife ; 
p. 79, climbing hook; p. 107, red flowering ; p. 165, swanlike; p, 170, parent bird; 5th 
R., p. 199, we find summer shower without the hyphen, and p. 194, autwmn-breeze with it. 


3. SYLLABICATION AND ACCENTUATION. 


Mr. Willson makes a most unfair and unjust criticism upon McGuffey’s Readers in 
regard to Syllabication. He says: “Look on p. 97, 3d R., where children, against, 
giant, going, something, along, another, etc., are written without the hyphen; and hang- 
ing, object, swinging, pillar, frightened, followed, ete., are written with it;” and “so,” 
exclaims this Critic, “all through the Third and Fourth Readers!” 

Now, let us expose this poor attempt of Mr. Willson at fraud. A few words will 
suffice. In Mc(iuffey’s Ist and 2nd Readers, and until p. 85 of the 3d R., nearly ad/ 
words of more than one syllable are divided by the hyphen. This is done to aid the 
young learner, in his first efforts at reading, and this is distinctly stated in the preface 
to the 2nd Reader. Again: on p. 85, 8d R., in a “ Note to the Teacher,” it is prom- 
inently stated, that “henceforth the hyphen is omitted in a part of the words of each 
lesson, as the pupil may now be supposed to be able profitably to commence reading 
without this aid. Its use will gradually be discontinued, until the progress of the 
learner may render it proper to dispense with it entirely.” 

Now, Mr. Willson either knew our practice in regard to syllabication by use of the 
hyphen, or he did not. If he did know it, by what name shall we characterize such 
baseness? But what if he did not know it, and relied upon a convenient ‘ Western 
teacher,” with his “full set of McGuffey’s Readers a// marked up” with such criticisms ? 

4, CARELESSNESS IN CoMPILATION, 

Mr. Willson cites, “as evidence of extreme carelessness,’ a very few instances of 
misspelled words. We have little to say ofthis kind of mousing criticism. We 
simply remark, that Willson’s own books are not entirely free from objections upon 
this score. We find, for instance, 3d R. p. 70, the word better witten bettter; p. 130, 
3d R., Ayena, and p. 264, 5th R., chimera, written hyena and chimera [Latin ]—forms 
sanctioned by neither Webster nor Worcester as English spelling. On p. 343, 4th 
R., we find Judean, and p. 349, Judean; 5th R., p. 403, suprising; on p. 396, Sth R., 
shiey; p. 157, beech (a tree) is written beach; p. 291, celebreted; p. 233, 3d R., domi- 
cil; p. 450, 5th R., forbad ; 3d R., p. 193, the new word inhumane ; and on p. 357, the 
obsolete form withouten. 

5. GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE, 


Mr. Willson quotes instances of an incorrect use of “as” and “into” in McGuf- 
fey’s Readers. The sentences quoted are: “You are not as big as I am (so);” 
“Her dog was not as big as a kid (so);"" “ Get in the bud (into).” 

Truly, as the Harper-Willson critic hath said, and as many another hath said be 
fore, “They who live in glass houses should not throw stones!” 

See Willson’s Ist R. p. 23: “Are they as old as the old man?” (so); and p, 28, 
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“Could we work as well with one hand as with two?” (so); 2nd R., p. 113, “The 
birds sing as soon as it begins to be light.” (so); and on p. 76, “As soon as the dogs 
were over,” (so); p. 75, “ But as soon as he was on the other side,” (so). 

On p. 34, Ist R., we find, “The men work to put the hay in the barn,” (into); 
Primer, p. 21, “A fly got in it,” the cup, (into); same page, next line, “I can put 
tea in it,” (into); and on p. 24, “ May I put the bee in my mug,” (into). 

Mr. Willson does not like the phrase in MeGuffey’s 5th R., p. 179, “more entire 
success.’ We are sorry; but would refer him to Goold Brown's Grammar of Gram 
mars, p. 288, ob. 7, which reads: “The propriety or impropriety of comparing such 
words is to be determined according to their meaning, and according to the usage of 
good writers; and not at the dictation of a feeble pedant,” etc. Also, see Bullion’s Eng. 
Gram., p. 42, par. 224. 

For the sake of the Harper-Willson Critic, we grieve that Addison wrote, in the 
Spectator, No. 411: “Our sight is the most perfect and most delightful of all our 
senses;” or that Macauley was led to speak of “Jess perfect imitations;” or Milton to 
write, “ First and Chiefest !”’ 

Mr. Willson finds fault with the use of the words “each other,” McG.’s 5th R., p 
139, in this sentence, “As if ad/ living things were created for the purpose of preying 
on each other,” and on p. 219, same book, “they fell only to fasten their fangs in each 
other,’ etc. These selections are from the writings of Croly and Paulding, two au 
thors not unknown to fame. The criticism lies against Croly and Paulding, not 
against McGuffey. Now, while we would not make use of these expressions in our 
own compositions, we do not feel at liberty to change the language of men of the ac 
knowledged literary reputation of Croly and Paulding. Would Mr. Willson correct 
the double superlatives of Shakespeare, or the false accent of Milton or Chaucer? 

Again: our Critic thinks “you had better try to sleep,’ McG.’s 5th R., p. 156, is 
not good English. Perhaps not, yet Mr. Goold Brown, in his Grammar of Grammars, 
[see p. 365, ob. 17,] thinks i¢ is. With all due respect for Mr. Willson, we still pre- 
fer Brown. He also criticises the sentence, p. 164, McG.’s 5th R., “he ordered the 
coachman to get forward.” “Go forward,’ says our critic. But this was not the 
command of the man inside to the laggard coachman. ‘The order was “to get for- 
ward” without delay, our critic to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Because Dover, the name of a town, is spelled with a small d, Mr. Willson 
charges McGuffey with using “ original” words. How about thursday in your own 
books, Mr. W.? He also calls attention to tish [a misprint of pish] in McGuffey’s 
Ist Reader. This did occur in the old editions of this book, long since out of print; 
but it does no¢ occur in the later editions. Qy.—Did Mr. Willson base his criticisms 
upon an obsolete edition of McGuffey's books? 

Mr. Willson may be right in his concluding criticism, 3d R., p. 129, “‘ When the 
world was first (i. e. newly) created; but if so, how is it, Mr. Willson, with your “ frst 
primitive idea of building?” Willson’s 5th R., p. 293. 

We should be ungenerous did we receive these kind criticisms upon McGuffey's 
Readers, and show no interest in Willson’s Series. That we may assist Mr. Willson 
in “reforming altogether” what is ‘bad,’ we point out a few errors from our “ full 
set of Willson’s Readers:” 2nd R., p. 185, we find “Thou have” (hast); 3d Q., p. 25, 
“beautiful dove thou are welcome again!”; 3d R., p. 153, we find this astonishing sci- 
entific fact related of Egypt: “The ichneumon is kept tame in Egypt, which is very 
useful in destroying rats, mice,’ ete. Had Mr. Willson written, “ He pulled off his 
coat, which it was a tolerably hot day,” etc., we should have been less surprised! In 
the Ist Reader, p. 16, we are told that “the bud, in a few days will blow out, and be a 
rose.” Ist R., p. 30, we find “science simplified” after the following fashion, “bugs 
and bees are some like flies”! and on p. 40, same book, after the specific statement that 
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“this boy has found a nest of eggs in the barn,” comes the “simplified” statement of a 
general truth, that “dirds as well as hens, build nests.” We are informed, Willson’s 
5th R., p. 225, that “the whale is not a fish.” Are we to understand from the above, 
that “a hen is nota bird?” 3d R., p. 172, we are told that “ the tusks of the walrus fur- 
nish better ivory than those of the elephant;” but on p. 183, that “the tusks of the 
elephant furnish the finest ivory.” On p. 507, 5th R., Mr. Willson speaks of the conti- 
nent of Greece.” 

We think most teachers will agree with the Hon. Mr. Faville, State Superintendent 
of Schools, Iowa, that Mr. Willson’s constant use of technical terms, in the “head 
notes” of lessons designed for children, is ‘decidedly objectionable.” Mr. F. very 
yertinently says: “Ifthe pupil is to be introduced to a monkey, as Semnopithecus 
Melalophos, and to a bat, as Vespertilio Noveboracensis, rules for Latin and Greek pro- 
nunciation should be appended; but if he gives these names no attention, they should 
not be placed in the lesson, inducing the habit of ‘skipping the hard words.’” 

We copy a few of these “scientific terms” from Willson’s 3d and 4th Readers, com- 
piled for pupils in the grammar grades of our schools: Pithecia melanocephala ; Cal- 
ithrix sciureus ; Canis hyanomalis ; Ratellus mellivorus ; Myrmecophaga jubata; Fiber 
tibethicus; Hypsiprimus murimus; Sarcoramphus gryphus; Meleagris gallopavo; Poly- 
plectron emphanum ; Anas perspicillata ; etc., ete. 

We find in Willson’s books the following: wo and woe; ax and axe; adz and adze; 
woful and woeful; sceptre and scepter; worshipped and worshiped; hurra and hur- 
rah; parsnep and parsnip; madam and madame; reconnoitre and reconnoiter; skiey 
and clayey; Goliath and Goliah; vail and veil; and center and centre. With such con- 
tradiction and confusion in orthography, what is the child to accept as correct spell- 
ing? We also find cobler, sheepcote, sabre, theatre, sombre, fibre, spectre, manwzuvre, 
ete., etc. We might largely increase this list, but the above are deemed sufficient to 
illustrate the character of these books in this particular. 

As illustrative of Mr. Willson’s literary accuracy, we notice that G. W. Cutter’s 
"Song of Steam,” on p. 356, 5th R., is credited to another author! 

This poem has a reputation as wide as the use of the English language. 
republished by Blackwood, and pronounced the finest lyrical poem of the 19th cen- 
tury, and has been translated into nearly every modern language of Europe. Prof. 
Haldeman has exposed Mr. Willson’s claim to scientific accuracy; this will serve to 
illustrate the scope of his literary attainments. 

But we tire of pursuing this subject further. We have shown the nature of the ob- 
jections against McGuffey’s Readers, how ill-grounded, false, and trifling they are, and 
that this attack of Willson & Harpers has its origin in a desire, on the part of the in- 
terested author and publishers of a rival Series, to extend the introduction of their 
books, by impairing the popularity and injuring the sale of McGuffey’s Readers. 
These books are too well and widely known, and 


It was 


But we have no fears of the result. 
their merits too generally appreciated by teachers all over the land, to be seriously 
injured by the truthless assertions of mercenary defamers. 

Against honest, manly, independent criticisms we have no objections to make. If 
they are fair and just, we will receive them kindly and thankfully, and make them the 
occasions for improving our publications, and rendering them yet more worthy of a gen- 
erous patronage of the public. But against carping hypercriticisms, perversions, mis- 
statements, and downright falsehoods, springing from base and sordid motives, we feel 
justly indignant; and we much mistake the high honor and manly sentiments of the 
teachers of the country, if they do not sympathize with us in a hearty contempt for 
all persons who employ such means to injure the interests of others, that they may 
thereby advance their own selfish plans. 

9 
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MR. HOUGH’S REPLY TO MARCIUS WILLSON. 


As the compiler of Willson’s Readers has thought proper to print extracts from my 
letters to him, he has forced upon me the necessity of the following reply. 

During the winter of 1861 and ’62, while considering how we might do more for that 
much-talked of, and very little taught subject, Object Lessons, I saw in the show-window 
of a book-store a set of Willson’s Readers, and bought them. Their plan was novel, and, 
in their general appearance, they had much to attract attention. I thought, by using 
them, our children would be more intelligent, and that our teachers would find in them 
many facts that would aid them in Object Teaching. Feeling thus, and actuated solely by 
a desire to benefit the schools with which I was connected, I wrote to Mr. Willson; and, ag 
it is not in my nature to do any thing by halves, I proposed to him to work for his books— 
to become really an agent, but without pay—a proposition which, I have no doubt, was quite 
agrecable to both Mr. Willson and his publishers. Mr. Willson responded, placing at my 
disposal fifty-four sets of his Readers, to be given away as I saw fit. In my first letter,] 
told him that I did not like his Primer, really the First Reader, and hence the most im 
portant book of the Series; and although I have used it in teaching my own little boy,I 
have always thought, and do still think it @ very poor book, one which no man would haye 
made who was acquainted with the inner life of a child. Mr. Willson’s response was ag 
follows: 

“T inclose herewith an order on Robert Clarke for the requisite number of sets of the books for distribus 
tion, and shall await the results of your efforts with much interest. I trust you will keep me informed of any 
thing pertaining to the matter that it may be useful for me to know. If you need any of our Educational Bulletins, 
I presume Mr. Clarke has them, [which I used, paying the postage out of my own pocket.] Be assured 
that any thing you may do for my Readers will be kindly remembered both by the publishers and myself.” 

Kind and honorable Mr. Willson! How well he has kept his promise! With the under. 
standing that I had accepted a trust from Mr. Willson, I kept him “informed” of many 
things, which he well knows were strictly confidential and intended only for himself. 

The Superintendent and principals of the Cincinnati schools had long felt the necessity 
for a change in our Course of Study. To consider this matter, a committee of five was 
appointed from among the principals, myself of the number. Though the main work of 
this committee was the revision of the Course of Study, they also reported a change in some 
of the text-books, substituting a part of Willson’s Series for a part of those in use, giving 
neither series entire in the course. This was adopted by a meeting of principals by a 
small majority, and so reported to the School Board. But we were so anxious to secure 
the adoption of the Course of Study, that we asked the Board that “they should not let any 
action of ours in regard to text-books operate against the Course of Study proper.” The result 
was, the Course of Study was approved, and the following report of the Text-Book Committee 
against Willson’s Readers, indorsed by the Superintendent, was unanimously adopted by 
the Board: 

Report oF THE TEXxtT-Book CoMMITTEE. 
To the Board of Trustees, Cincinnati Public Schools, 

GENTLEMEN :—Your Committee on Text-Books report back to your Honorable Board the Course of Study 
proposed by the Principals’ Association, and referred to us at your last session, and recommend its adop- 
tion with the following amendment, viz.: the adoption of ‘* McGuffey’s New Readers’ instead of “ Will- 
son’s Readers.” 

The chief characteristic of ‘Willson’s Readers” is an attempt “to popularize, to the capacities of chil- 
dren, the higher English branches of study,” especially the Natural Sciences, and the Department of Ani- 
mal Life. By an examination of the books, we find Chemistry, Philosophy, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Conchology, Anatomy, Physiology, Architecture, etc., treated of in them. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that studies like the above, which require of the fmature intellect, 
months of constant study and close application to comprehend even their rudiments, ean not be mastered 
by children—and, at best, that the sciences can not be learned incidentally in a reading lesson. 

The main object of all series of School Readers is to properly instruct the pupil in the art of reading; 
and, if to become a good reader requires his undivided attention, and long-continued and frequent practice, 
with reference to articulation, emphasis, inflection, pitch, tone, ete., the introduction of another study can 
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only divide his attention and weaken his mental grasp. Experience teaches that two things can not be 
well taught at the same time. 

Willson’s Readers give evidence of haste and extreme carelessness on the part of the compiler. 

Webster is the standard of authority in orthography in our Schools, but Willson follows Worcester in 
some selections, and Webster in others. 

Willson’s Series is defective in gradation and progressiveness of arrangement—many of the exercises 
of the Third Reader being quite as difficult as those of the Fourth or Fifth Readers. . . . 

In Schools where they have been in use, they do not give satisfaction. 

To recapitulate: The Committee’s reasons for reporting adversely to Willson’s Readers are as follows: 

Ist. They attempt teaching two things at the same time, and necessarily fail in both. 

ad. They exhibit carelessness and haste in their compilation. 

3d. They adopt no settled standard in orthography, syllabication, etc., but sometimes follow Worcester 
and sometimes Webster. 

4th. They do not give satisfaction where they have been tried. 

5th. They are more expensive than McGuffey’s Readers. 

6th. Because the Committee are unanimously of the opinion that McGuffey’s Readers are not equaled py 
any other similar Series now in print. 

Respectfully submitted, W. B. Davis, R. S. Newton, 
M. Linientuat, Cyarites Bonsaty 
Joun Kina, 


) Text-Book 
CINCINNATI, June 23, 1862. S Committee. 

I fully concur in the above Report of the Text-Book Committee. 
Lyman Harpina, Supt. of Pub. Schools, Cin., O. 


Willson’s Readers and the Course of Study were under discussion before the Principals’ 
Association several weeks. During this time, by request of Mr. Willson, I wrote him many 
friendly and confidential letters, which both he and I understood to be something more 
than the letters of an educator, friendly to his books. They were really the letters of his 
agent doing business for him. Whenever I thought I could befriend him I did so. I wrote 
criticisms on his books, manual, and charts, and have in my possession his letters of 
acknowledgment. Notwithstanding I had kept Mr. Willson posted, he writes me, June 6, 


1863, as follows: 

“JT learn that W. B. Smith & Co., alarmed at the progress our Readers are making over the entire West, 
is getting [the grammar is Mr. Willson’s] out a pamphlet to withstand their growing popularity. He will 
probably use the Report, which your Board made against adopting them, and other matter that he thinks 


I can not find that Report, and should be glad if you would send meacopy. I should 


will tell against us. 
We are getting 


like, also, a statement of the action taken by the teachers in recommending my Readers. 
up a pamphlet of specimen pages of the books, explanation of their plan and objects, and abundant testi- 
monials showing how the Readers stand the test of the school-room. We shall awaif: before issuing it, to 
see W. B. Smith’s pamphlet, that we may meet any points, if desirable. You doubtless know something 
of the modus operandi by which McGuffey’s Readers are still forced upon the schools. Perhaps you can 
send us some items, anonymously, if you choose, that we may use, if necessary.” 


I replied, but not “anonymously,” as the honorable gentleman suggested, giving a history 
of the whole affair, dates, ete., and also explained the intimate relation in which I stood 
to certain members of the new firm of Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle; and, as may be seen by 
Mr. Willson’s reply, June 20, 1863, placing certain restrictions on their use. 

“ Your kind letter of the 16th was duly received, and Iam much obliged for the information respecting 


the action of Principals, ete., as I desire to keep posted in all such matters, even if I may not make 
special use of them. If we should say any thing about the Cincinnati schools, you will not be known as having cor- 


responded with us on the subject.” 

July 12th, 1863, I called on Mr. Willson in New York, when he again promised that my 
letters should be kept as private correspondence. Yet he has the effrontery to say: 

“ Mr. Hough can not justly complain that in publishing his letters, we violate the sanctity of private corre- 
spondence, for he never intimated that he regarded his letters as private when they were written.” 

Honorable and truthful Mr. Willson! does not his own letter prove him false? 

From New York I returned to Richmond, Ind., where I taught in a Normal School for 
five weeks. By an arrangement with Mr. Willson, Mr. Parsons of Indianapolis, general 
agent for Willson’s books in Indiana, supplied his Readers for the classes, free of charge. 
From their use here, many teachers were induced to take Willson’s Readers into their 
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schools on trial, and, among others, my sister, who had taught with me seven years in the 
Cincinnati Schools. Her abilities as a thorough and successful teacher are well known; 
and, as I had been instrumental in introducing Willson’s Readers into her school, it wag 
quite natural, that I should wish to see her succeed. She soon began to complain; and 
gave it as her decided opinion that Willson’s Readers were dull tools; that the great number 
of studies they embraced made it impossible to teach them thoroughly, in any ordinary 
prescribed time; that the children could never get more than a nebulous idea of the scientific 
matter contained in them; that in all cases, even where children were expected to study 
the subjects taught in Willson’s Readers, such as Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Ornithology, Zoology, Ichthyology, Conchology, Ar. 
chitecture, etc., etc., it would be better for them to learn to read well first, and then pursue 
these studies in the regular scientific text-books, and with such teachers as were fully pre 
pared to give instruction in them. Her arguments were such as I had not expected, and no 
advice that I could give, enabled her to overcome the difficulties she encountered; and she 
continued to oppose Willson’s Readers privately, as well as publicly in the Wayne County 
Teachers’ Association. 

This led me seriously to doubt the position I had taken; and as I met with other faithful 
teachers who had failed to find in these books that merit essential to success in School 
Readers, my doubts were more and more confirmed. And when the testimony of many able 
practical teachers, who had thoroughly tested Willson’s Readers in the school-room, proved to 
me, that, however desirable it may be to have our children intelligent, yet this royal road 
is not to be found through any series of scientific School Readers, I then felt as free to 
change my opinion as I had been to form it. However much I was at first pleased with the 
appearance of Willson’s Readers (and I had never tested them in the school-room), I did 
not belong, body and soul, to Messrs. Harper and Willson for the rest of my natural life. 

I do not deny that at one time, had I been satisfied of the permanency of a position, I 
would have accepted an agency for Willson’s Readers; for, after many years confinement 
in the school-room, I had grown tired of teaching, and had long felt it to be a duty I owed 
to myself and family, to engage in more healthful, and, if possible, more remunerative pur- 
suits. But even in this, Mr. Willson has evaded the whole truth. As his letter is a curi- 
ous record of his method of obtaining the recommendations of State Boards for his books, 
and of getting work out of his friends, whom he is so ready to defame, I give it entire: 


Harper & Broruers, N. Y., March 31, 1864. 
Mr. Dantet Hoven, 


Dear Sir :—Yours of February 3d came duly to hand. You mention in it that Mr. Parsons had written to 
you relative to your becoming an agent for my Readers, Charts, ete. It is what I had often thought of, and 
have tried hard to plan for, but have not been able yet to see my way clear so as to make it a permanent 
business for you. I fear Mr. Parsons could not command sufficient capital to make it safe for you to engage 
under him, but I have been hoping that he would take in a partner with sufficient capital to push the 
books, and then we would give him sufficient territory, in addition to Indiana, to labor in. Kentucky is 
soon to open for the school-book trade, if our national affairs prosper. 

The State Superintendent, Mr. Stevenson, informs me that he designs to call a State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and ask their advice upon the subject of a series of text-books, and then the State Board, consisting 
of himself, the Attorney-General, and Secretary of State, are to recommend. If we could get the recom: 
mendation of the Association, we could probably get that of the Board, and then Kentucky would bea 
good field for us. Ihave just received a letter from Harlan, Attorney-General, to whom I sent a set of the 
Readers, and I have little doubt that he will favor our Readers. Do you know Professor Hailman, of Louis 
ville, who is about starting a School Visitor for Kentucky? If you do, and can say a word for our Readers, 
you may do us good. I sent him a set of the Readers, and also our sixteen-page pamphlet for stitching 
into the first number. He says he has handed the Readers over to a competent reviewer for notice. I fear 
it may be some one in the interest of Morton & Griswold, the publishers of Goodrich’s Readers. Professor 
Hailman says, in his note, ‘if the notice should be unfair, the columns of the Visitor will be open for fair 
and reasonable discussion.” Jf it should be unfair, will you reply to it? anonymously, if you choose. I 
presume it will not appear in the first number, March 15th. 

I wish arrangements could be made by which you could join a house in the book trade, and work my 
Readers in several of the Western States, with some other books also that we expect te publish. I throw 
out this suggestion for your consideration. 

If you can inform me of influential teachers in Kentucky, whose influence would be potentin the Teach- 
ers’ Association, please do so; and if you can in any way influence matters there in our favor, I will recip- 
rocate, if ever opportunity offers. Yours truly, Marcivs WILtson. 
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This letter seems to be a double sandwich, where I have hopes held out for an agency on 
one side, with plenty of work for the kind, truthful, “reciprocating”? Mr. Willson on the 
other. I ask any sober-minded, business man who reads the above, if he thinks any one 
yould write such a letter to any other than a confidential agent. Yet Mr. Willson thinks I 
can not justly complain, because he publishes my letters! Does it make it any the less dis- 
honorable in him, that I should have served his interests nearly two years for nothing? I 
considered his letters so confidential to me, that I never showed them to the House I now 
serve, till after he had published mine. It is no pleasure for me to publish them now; and 
Ican only justify it on the grounds of self-defense. Mr. Willson accuses me of “defam- 
ing” his Readers, of “stabbing his reputation,” and says further: 


“If we deemed it a fair and honorable agency in which Mr. Hough is engaged, that is, if he were merely 
representing McGuffey’s Readers with all the ability in his power, and not traducing others, we should not 
notice him in this connection.” 


Now, either Mr. Willson has had false information, or this is wholly fabricated, in order 
to form some sort of excuse for himself before the public. Since the 28th day of September, 
1864, I have removed Willson’s Readers from many schools. In this way, I have met with 
a large number of teachers and school-officers. They are my witnesses in this matter. I 
have, whenever speaking of Mr. Willson, spoken kindly of him, as I felt; and whenever I 
had occasion to speak of his books, I have never spoken defamingly of them, or attempted 
in any way to “stab their reputation.” I have often said that J had worked for them, but 
had become convinced that they were not well suited for our public schools. 

After determining to quit teaching and engage in the agency business, I decided in my 
own mind for what Firm I would prefer to travel, called upon Messrs. Sargent, Wilson & 
Hinkle, publishers of the Eclectic Series, solicited an agency, and stated to them what 
salary I thought I ought to have. My application was met promptly, and in a business 
like way, my proposition accepted, and I entered upon the duties of my agency. It is true, 
[had a letter, which I subjoin, inviting me to become an agent for the Harpers: 


Mr. Danren Hoven, Harrer & Bros., N. Y., July 2, 1864. 
Drar S1r:—Will you please inform me as soon as possible, if you can be engaged to travel for my 
Readers, for a year, to begin with, and if you can, what would be your terms. If you can be engaged, 
Ishall offer to pay a part of the expenses out of my own pocket, and I think the Harpers will acceed to 
my proposition. If all things should go right, I should hope to make it a permanent thing, as we can now 
aford todo. Ifyou are favorably disposed, please state what salary, both including traveling expenses and 
also not including them; and also be as reasonable as you consistently can for the first year. We expect 
other books out to work for in the course of a year. Your friend, M. WItison. 


Still supposing Mr. Willson to be an honorable gentleman, I answered his letter in a 
friendly way, wishing him well. But from even this, he prints an extract, and attempts to 
insinuate by it that I had been bought up. The act and the insinuation are alike worthy 
of Mr. Willson. Although my salary is more than I received last year in the schools, which 
would not have kept any man with a family decently; yet it is not what it would have 
been, had I remained in the schools this year, at the increased salary now paid the princi- 
pals in the Cincinnati schools. 

Mr. Willson seeing only his own Readers seems to think I am working for McGuffey’s 
Readers alone. Onthe contrary, Iam equaily interested in a series of Arithmetics, Algebras, 
Grammars, Geometries, Music Books, Spellers, a work on Elocution, Geography, Compo- 
sition, Gymnastics, etc. I shall not be deterred by any thing Mr. Willson has published, 
or may publish, from doing my duty, in faithfully representing the above works, and 
removing his Readers from schools where they have displaced McGuffey’s. 

Hastily, amid the pressing engagements of business, I have prepared this simple state- 
ment of my past relationship to Mr. Willson and his Readers. I exceedingly regret being 
forced, in self-defense, to speak severely, even though truthfully, of one whom, I have re- 
garded, in years gone by, as an honorable gentleman, How really worthy Mr. Willson is 
to be so esteemed, let the candid reader decide. Daniet Hovan. 








THE CRITIC CRITICISED. 


CONCERNING THE “BLOOMINGTON REPORT.” 


Brioomtneton, Inn., Jan. 1865 
Messrs. Sarcent, Winson & HinKkxe, 


Genv’n:—I send you for publication an 
unsolicited letter from Rev. R. Andrus, 
It was written after he saw in print his 
two letters to Mr. Willson. The publica- 
tion -of those letters was entirely un- 
expected by Mr. Andrus. He explicitly 
states in one of them, “I have chosen 
rather to write this paper in a style for 
your own eye than for the public;” and 
adds, “I will say, however, if it contains 
any statements that you can use advan- 
tageously to yourself and yet not do me in- 
justice, you are at liberty to use them.” 
Mr, Willson has taken the letter contain- 
ing these extracts, and a-previous one, and 
published both as one letter, so as to make 
it appear to the public that he had Mr, 
Andrus’ permission thus to use them, 

It is proper for me to say that Lam alone 
responsible for the publication of the 
“Bloomington Report.” The acts and re- 
ports of a School Board are public property, 
like those of any other public agents; and 
I, as a citizen of Bloomington, had a right 
to a copy of said Report, which I obtained 
fairly and honorably, and not surrepti- 
tiously, as falsely asserted by Mr. Willson. 
My culpability in the whole affair, con- 
sisted in not first obtaining Mr. Willson’s 
consent to the publication, which really 
did not ocenr to me, till I saw how much 
it had offended him, 

No man is more ready to-acknowledge 
iny right to the report than Mr, Andrus, 


MR. 


Broomtneton, Inz., Nov. 27, 1864. 
Mr. BatcueLper, 

Dear Sir :—I have of late published a note 
commending Willson’s School Readers. That 
which particularly impressed me as a superior 
excellence in these books is the unusually 
large amount of practical matter they con- 
tain; such as Civil History, Natural History, 
Natural Science, Physical Geography, Architec- 
ture, ete., etc. 

It is the opinion of some of our most emi- 
nent educators, such as Mr. Bateman, Mr. Ed- 
wards, Mr. Wells, Mr. Faville, Mr. Barney, 
and others, whose opinions are entitled to the 
highest respect, that Willson’s Readers contain 
too great a proportion of such matter. But, 
be this as it may, other Readers have been de- 
fective, I think, in not embracing a sufficient 


| 








Furthermore, Mr. Andrus will bear me 
witness, that I did not exchange a word 
with him upon the subject of school-books 
from the day that the Willson agent 
brought the Readers before the Board, up 
to the time of the correspondence with 
the author of those works; notwithstand 
ing Mr. Andrus was literally dogged by 
the Willson agents to write Mr. W illson, 
and importuned by Mr. Willson himself 
till he was overpersuaded to write in the 
freedom and confidence of private corre. 
spondence. 

I believe the real truth to be, that Mr, 
Willson and his agents, one of whom re 
sided here, played upon the ingenuous and 
unsuspecting nature of Mr. Andrus, till he 
was made to believe that the ‘ ‘Blooming. 
ton Report,” instead of falling far short of 
greatly transcended the bounds of j justice: 
and hi wing no time for investigation, and 
being then unapprised of the fact, that the 
books had been thrown out of many 
schools where they had been tried, and 
that nearly all of our prominent eduea- 
tional men condemned them, he penned 
those two letters to Mr. Willson from the 
impulse and impression of the moment, 
believing that they would at once pass to 
the files of private correspondence, with, 
perhaps, the exception of a statement or 
two at most, in the second short letter. 

I also send you Mr. Hatch’s statement 
of facts, and Mr. Burnham’s corrobora- 
tive statement, which you will please pub- 
lish, Very respectfully, 

Gro. W. BatcneLpEr, 


ANDRUS’ LETTER. 


number of chapters on these subjects. They 
have been composed of essays, to a great ex- 
tent, on subjects of an abstract character— 
and too often abstruse. There has been found 
in them too little of matter of fact, and of 
practical philosophy, to be learned and re- 
membered by the pupil. Therefore, reading 
books have been mere drill books, in which 
children learning to read, could be but little 
interested. 

Ihave regarded McGuffey’s Series of School 
Readers as the best that have hitherto been in 
general use in the State, and with the excep- 
tion of the defect mentioned above, they are, 
in my opinion, as nearly perfect as one can hope 
Sor any scries of Readers to be made. As a 
teacher, in former years, I used them in all 
my schools with great satisfaction, and as the 
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pest that. could be obtained; but ever regret- 
ted that they embraced so little of the actual, 
the real, and the practical from among the ob- 





jects of the natural world, 

Were I asked if I would recommend the | 
immediate and universal introduction of 
Willson’s Readers into the schools of the 
State, incorporating, as they do, the especial | 
excellence for which I have commended them, 
Jwould answer frankly, that I do not deem 
this at present practicable, nor indeed advis- 
able. 

A few months since, it was proposed to in- 
troduce Willson’s Readers into the public 
schools of Bloomington, in which MecGuffey’s 
had been the Readers for years. The School 
Board referred the subject to its Committee 
on Text-Books, of which I was a member. 
Very promptly it was decided that no change 
should be made. It was asserted that the 
youth of the city were already supplied with 
McGuffey’s Readers, that to these books they 
had become accustomed, and were attached 
tothem; that they had been Jong tried, and 
were known to be good books. Therefore it 
was not right nor proper that the people 
should be required to provide other books for 
their school use. 





STATEMENT OF 


Earty in June, 1864, a Report of the Text- 
book Committee on Willson’s Readers was 
adopted by the Board of Education for Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, without an opposing vote. 

About the first of September, or before, an | 
undignified, not to say scurrilous, review of 
that Report appeared. ‘To its false charges 
and insinuations I gave no heed, considering 
them a part of the stock in trade of unserupu- 
lous authors and publishers, used by them to 


gain some advantage over a rival, but in which 
Ihad no interest. Asamember of the Board 
of Education, I had done my duty and no 
more; and was indifferent as to what third 
parties might say of it. 

I should have remained silent, had it not 
been for the circulation of a printed letter, 
which was shown me by a member of the 
Committee, signed by the Rev. R. Andrus, 
also a member of the Committee, in which he 
not only repudiates the Report which he had 


signed, but represents me as Officiously “ re- 
viewing the books’ without the concurrence | 
of the other members of the Committe, after 
“the duty of the Committee,” in his opinion, , 
had closed, and against his protest. | 
As soon as convenient, I had an interview 
with Mr. Andrus, and pointed out to him the | 


23 


Now this condition of things exists, I sup- 
pose, toa great extent, throughout the coun- 
try, and wherever such is the case, I should 
judge a change of books in the schools to be as 
unwise as it would have been in Bloomington. 

The series of Readers by McGuffey is a good 
one—undeniably good, and since they have 
been in very general use for so long a period, 
with a popularity greater than any other se- 
ries with which they have been in competi- 
tion, Iam of the opinion, that to displace them 
by other books, would be at the hazard of our 
highest school intcrest, Moreover, uniformity 
of school-books throughout the bounds of the 
State is greatly desirable. I do not believe 
that any other series of Readers could be 
brought into so uniform use in all parts of 
our wide community, thereby harmonizing the 
action of the greatest number of schools, as are 
McGuffey’s. 

For such reasons, I feel sure a change from 
our present generally adopted series of read- 
ing text-books ought not to be made except 
with the greatest caution. 

Very truly yours, in high regard, 
R. Anprus, 


Pastor M. E. Church, Bloomington, Ill. 


W. M. HATCH, ESQ. 


incorrect statements in his letter, and showed 
him that they did me much Injustice. He 
agreed with me in every particular, save one ; 
and promised to write Mr. Willson at once, 
and, if possible, have his letter corrected. 

I now have before me another anonymous 
pamphlet, in which nearly every statement 
relating to my connection with the Report is 
false and slanderous; containing the former 
strictures on the Bloomington Report, and 
many others, together with Mr. Andrus’ letter 
uncorrected. 

Before noticing the contents of these pamph- 
lets, it will be necessary for ine briefly to state 
the facts connected with the origin of the Re- 
port. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education in 
May last, the matter of Willson’s Readers 
was introduced, as I was informed, by the 
Rev. H. R. Price, Secretary of the Board. 

I was not present at the ‘meeting. I first 
learned from Mr. Burnbam, Superintendent 
of the schools, that these Readers had been 
referred to the Text-book Committee, for ex- 
amination and report. Some days afterward, 
Mr. Price officially ‘nformed me that the 
Board had referred Willson’s Readers to the 
Text-book Committee for examination and 
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report. I protested to him, as I had before 
done to Mr. Burnham, that it was an unneces- 
sary labor imposed on the Committee. Mr. 
Price replied: ‘‘ Well, the Board have ordered 
you to examine the books and report on them, 
and you’ll have it to do.” 

I think the above were his words; I am 
certain they convey the exact import of what 
he said. 

Our duty to examine the books being again 
suggested by Mr. Burnham, I borrowed a set 
of the Readers from Willson’s local agent, 
and called on Mr. Andrus and invited his co- 
operation, from which he excused himself for 
want of time. He then agreed that Mr. 
Burnham and I should examine the books; 
that I should write a Report, and submit it for 
their action. 

Mr. Burnham and I spent, in all, nearly 
two days together, in examining the books. 

When the examination had been nearly 
completed, and I was putting the materials 
into form, the local agent of Willson’s Readers 
called on me, and rudely insisted on knowing 
what the character of the Report would be. 
For a time I evaded his questions, which 
caused him to be more persistent in his in- 
quisitiveness. To rid myself of the annoy- 
ance, I told him some of its features. 

Ata meeting of the Board, soon after this 
interview, I asked for more time to complete 
the Report. Mr. Price who had introduced 
the matter to the Board, and who had officially 
informed me that the Committee must exam- 
ine and report, opposed my request. He had 
learned, as he said, what the nature of the 
Report would be. He made a motion to ex- 
cuse the Committee from further service in 
the matter, thereby attempting to suppress 
the He pressed his motion with 
earnestness, and was faintly sustained by Mr. 
Andrus, The Board, however, granted my 
request. 

When the Report was completed, I sub- 
mitted it to Messrs. Andrus and Burnham, and 
they, at my request, turned to book and page 
to see that the criticisms were sustained by 
the books. 
changes, which were adopted. 
suggested no change nor modification whatever, 


teport. 


CRITICISED. 


stating at the time, in so many words, that in 
his opinion, “the criticisms were all wel] 
taken ;” and he voted for the adoption of the 
Report. 

In view of these facts, how strange that he, 
having approved and signed the Report, 
should, subsequently, write Mr. Willson, de. 
nouncing it as “ mischievous and fulse.” 

In a few days I returned Willson’s Readers 
to the agent from whom I borrowed them, and 
told him he could have a copy of the Report, 
which he had before requested. He replied 
that he already had a copy. 

Two or three weeks after this, the agent for 
McGuffey’s Readers asked me for a copy, 
which I gave him. I did not ask him what 
he wanted of it, nor did he tell me. The Re 
port was a public paper, in the hands of the 
Board, whose files and records are open to the 
inspection of every citizen. Mr. Batchelder 
was a citizen, and as such was entitled to 
know what the Report was. 

The above, are the leading facts. 

The following is the letter of the Rev. Mr. 
Andrus to Mr. Willson, which is, in fact, made 
up of parts of two or more letters, written at 
different times, which the writer of the pam- 
phiet has taken the liberty to garble and represent 
as one letter: 


Brioomineton, Itu., November 7, 1864. 
Mr. Marcrivus WILLson, 


Dear Sir: — Your letter, and also a copy of 
“The Reviewers Reviewed,” came to my 
table a few weeks ago, and I have now re- 
solved to explain to you fully the part I had 
in the offensive Review, in connection with 
the following statement in regard to the action 
of the Board of Education in this city, and of 
their Committee on Text-books—Mr. Burn- 
ham, Mr. Hatch, and myself. 

Copies of your Readers were presented to 
the Board for examination, with the design of 
proposing to introduce them into our schools. 
The question was referred to the Committe on 
Text- Books, 

At once the committee determined to re- 





| 
| 


Mr. Burnham suggested some | 
Mr. Andrus | 


commend that no change be made, since the 
children of the city were already supplied 
with the books that had for years been in use 
in our public schools, namely, McGuffey’s. 
Supposing the duty of the committee to end 
with this recommendation, I gave no further 
attention to the subject. Mr. Hatch, however, 


| entered upon the additional labor of reviewing 


| the books. 


but said: “ Well, brother Hatch, your Report | 


seems a little savage in some respects, but I 
believe the criticisms are all well taken, and I 
can sign it cheerfully.” We then signed the 
Report. 

At the meeting of the Board, when the Re- 


I at the time protested against 
doing this work as a committee, because the 
Board, I knew, did not require it, and also 


| because a review was entirely uncalled for. 


port was offered, Mr. Price moved to strike | 


from it all the criticisms. The motion was 
lost and the Report adopted; Mr. Andrus 


' and no more. 


Mr. Burnham and myself did no part of the 
work of reviewing until after the Report was 
written. Then we met, by invitation, at Mr. 
Hatch’s law office, and as Mr. Hatch cited the 
points he had made, we turned to the pages 
of the book referred to. This we did—this, 
There seemed a show of cor- 
rectness in the allusions to the plates (illustra- 
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tions) of the books, the irreguls arity of punc- 
tuation, and certain items in ‘their mee hanical 
execution. Still, I regarded the whole criti- | 
cism, from beginning to end, as hypercritical, 
and I so regard it now. As to the relative 
amount of historic, didactic, oratorical, and 
poetic matter contained in your books, neither | 
Mr. Burnham nor myself made any estimate. 
I said, at the time of this committee mecting, 
that I believed Willson’s Readers to be supe- | 
rior to MeGuffey’s, both in the merit of their | 
matter, the arrangement of the matter, and in | 
their mechunical execution, and such is my 
decided opinion yet. As to those criticisms | 
you dignify by the title “Philosophical ” in | 
our review, I think the position taken by the 
Bloomington committee to be entirely wrong, 
and so I declared them to be at the time I gave 
my signature to the Report. I wish to say, in 
brief, that the Bloomington review of your 
series of Readers is in EVERY respect hypercriti- 
cal; in VERY MANY respects is entirely at fault, 
Now, my dear sir, you are ready to ask, 
Why then, in the face of the decl arations | 
above, did I sign that mischievous and false 
Review? I answer, for the same reasons that 
would have induced you to do the same thing | 
under the same circumstances. 
1st. Another party, a friend, was desirous | 
that a review of the Readers should be made, | 
and thai the review should have the signa- | 
tures of the committee, in order that it might | 
go before the Board. 
2d. There was no suspicion of any interest 
in ge tting up such a review, only for the op- 
portunity it afforded of doing a little literary | 
service by one to whom we thought such ser- | 
vice would be a personal gratification. | 
3d. I did not dream that it would ever go | 
any farther than before the Board as our 
report, then into the hands of the secretary 
to be put on file, and thereafter never to be | 
thought of again, much less to be seen. My | 
name was attached to that paper under these 
circumstances; just as you, or I, or any one | 
would sign any paper to which he did not | 
attach any importance whatever, merely to 
gratify a friend, or to get it out of the way. | 
Such is . candid statement of the facts con- | 
nected with the getting out that Review, and 
particularly of my connection with it. I now 
very much regret it was ever written, because | 
Iam sure it does your excellent w orks great | 
injustice, and especially because it has been | 
— so unjustly by others to your disadvan- 


Willson’ s series of School Readers I regard | 
as superior to any others that I have ever seen. | 
I shall write a brief note commending them | 
to the public, which you may use at your dis- | 
eretion. I have chosen rather to write this | 
paper in a style for your own eye than for the | 
public. I will say, however, if ‘it contains any | 
statements that you can use advantageously | 


to yourself and yet not do me injustice, you | 


are at liberty to so use them. I know that 
other members of the Board feel as I do in 
regard to the publishing of that Review. Cer- 
tain it is, it was published without the con- 
sent or knowledge of the Board. 

The Bloomington School Board know my 
views of Willson’s Readers, and if malng 
them public can be of any service to you, 
myself shall be gratified. I am deeply Me 
ested in this matter, and hope what I have 


25 


written, together with my more formal note 
of commendation of your Readers, may prove 
enough for the ends of justice to you, and not 
too much for sustaining my own honor. 
Very truly yours, 
R. ANDRUS. 


Iam not aware that “ at once the Commit- 


| tee determined to recommend that no change 


be made.” ‘True, I concurred with Mr. An- 
drus that a change was inexpedient, but Mr. 
Burnham, one of the Committee, had not been 
consulted. Mr. Andrus could not suppose 
“the duty of the Committee to end” till Mr. 
Burnham had been conferred with. If Mr. 
Andrus concluded that the duty of the Com- 
mittee had ended, from any thing that was 
said by him and me, his conclusion was total- 
ly inconsistent with what was said. True, he 


| gave the matter no further attention till he 


gave his influence to suppress the Report; 
but he knew that I was examining the books 
| and preparing a Report with his clearly ex- 
When and to whom did he 
a Com- 


pressed sanction. 
| protest ‘‘against doing this work as 
mittee ? Certainly not to me nor in my 
presence. He made not the slightest objec- 
tion till Mr. Price sought to suppress it when 
the Report was nearly done; nor did he then 


9% 


| to its being done “as a Committee.” 


The reason he gives for protesting, as he 
says, is worthy of note. If the Board did 
“require” the Report, it was not “uncalled 
for.’ It is clear that they did “require” it. 
Why were the books referred to the Commit- 
tee? The secretary informed me officially 
that the Board required us to examine and 
report, I informed Mr. Andrus what the sec- 
| retary had told me. He was at the meeting; 
I was not. If I had been misinformed, why 
did not he apprise me of myerror? He knew 
that I did not wish to examine the books, for 
I had so intimated to him, in terms not easily 
mistakable. Again, when I asked for more 
time, Mr. Andrus expressed no surprise that 
I was preparing a report. Why did he not, if 
he then thought that the duty of the Commit- 
tee had ended before, and I was doing an 
officious work unknown to him, and which 
the Board “did not require?” There was 
some feeling expressed at that meeting in 
relation to the Report; but there was no inti- 
| mation from any one that I was not acting in 
| strict accordance with the requirements of 
| the Board. The Board then extended the 
| time for making the Report, and thus a second 
| time, did “ require”? it. 
| Mr. Andrus also misrepresents the truth in 
| | saying, that Mr. Teenlnn “did no part of the 
| work of reviewing.” He spent nearly two 
days in examining the books; and many of 
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the ideas embodied in the Report were of his 
suggestion. 
Mr. Andrus says in his letter: 


“T said, at the time of this committee mecting, 
that I believed Willson’s Readers to be su- 
perior to McGuffey’s, both in the merit of their 
matter, the arrangement of the matter, and in 
their mechanical execution, and such is my de- 
cided opinion yet. As to those criticisms you 
dignify by the title “ Philosophical” in our 
review, I think the position taken by the 


Bloomington Committee to be entirely wrong, | 


and so I declared them to be at the time I 
gave my signature to the Report. I wish to 
say, in brief, that the Bloomington review 
of your series of Readers is in EvERY respect 
hypercritical ; in VERY MANY respects is entire- 
ly at fault.” 


He did not in my presence at the commit- 
tee meeting make any statement as to the 
comparative merits of Willson’s and McGuf- 
fey’s Readers. Though I was absent part of 
the time, I was present when he “ gave” his 
‘“signature to the Report,” and he made no 
ojection to it, except the general expression, 
that he thought it a “little savage in some 
respects ;” but he added in the same sentence, 
“J think the criticisms are all well taken, 
and I can sign it cheerfully.” By signing it, 
which he did “cheerfully,” he pronounced 
Willson’s theory “absurd.” In his letter be- 


CRITICISED. 


Grave and philosophic reason! After the 
Report had been written, examined, and ap. 
proved by the committee, he signed it to give 
me “the opportunity” to write it. There ig 
| also in this second reason a clear admission 
a review.” Who are “we?” Who but the 
members of the Board, including himself? 
Perhaps he can reconcile that admission with 





the positive statements in the third paragraph 
of his letter, that he “at the time protested 
against doing this work as a@ committee,” and 
that ‘‘the Board, I know, did not require it.” 
‘3d. I did not dream that it would ever go 
any farther than before the Board as our Re- 
port, then into the hands of the secretary to 
be put on file, and thereafter never to be 
thought of again, much less to be seen. My 
name was attached to that paper under these 
circumstances, just as you, or I, or any one 
would sign any paper to which he did not 
attach any importance whatever, merely to 
gratify a friend or to get it out of the way.” 
With the fact stated in the first sentence I 
concur. The Report was written for the in- 
formation of the Board, and for no other pur- 
pose. No one of us dreamed that it would 
ever be published. Had I thought otherwise, 
I should have written it, in some respects, 
with more care. I should have dwelt more 
at length upon the false theory of the books, 





fore me, he says he thinks that “ position” 
“entirely wrong,” and that he “so declared” 
when he gave his “signature to the Report.” 
I do not pretend to know what he thought; I 
do know what he said when he signed the 
Report in my presence, and I do know that 
he said no such thing. If Mr. Andrus thought 
the Report ‘‘in every respect hypercritical ”— 
“in very many respects entirely at fault ?— 
why, as a “Christian minister, gentleman, 
and scholar” did he signit? Let him answer. 
He gives three reasons : 


“1st, Another party, a friend, was desirous 
that a review of the Readers should be made, 
and that the review should have the signa- 
tures of the committee, in order that it might 
go before the Board.” 


This “ friend,” I learn from Mr. Andrus, is 
a member of the Board; and this friend tells 
me that he never asked Mr. Andrus to sign 
the Report, and did not care whether he signed 
it or not. Besides, it was not necessary that 
it should have his signature to get it before 
the Board. 


“2d. There was no suspicion of any interest 
in getting up such a review, only for the op- 
portunity it afforded of doing a little literary 
service by one to whom we thought such serv- 
ice would be a personal gratification.” 





their flimsy pretense to any proper instruction 
in elocution, and their almost total lack of 
extracts fitted to awaken the feelings of the 
pupil and inspire him to cultivate an effective 
delivery. I dwelt on the errors, confusion, 
and contradictions of the books, to show the 
Board that, in their present condition, they 
are entirely unfit to be placed in the hands 
of children, The world moves; and he who 
thinks that error may be taught to-day to be 
torn from the head and heart of the child to- 
morrow, belongs toa former generation. The 
child will not progress too fast when only 
truth is taught. = 

While I concur with the fact as stated in 
the first sentence of the third reason given by 
Mr. Andrus for his signing the Report, I can 
not agree that it was a suitable reason for 
giving his signature to it if he entertained 
the views of it which he now says he did. It 
may do for him, but not for me. I have not 
yet learned to sign any paper or report which 
I consider “‘ mischievous and false,’”’ which I 
think to be “entirely wrong,” ‘in very many 
respects entirely at fault,” and “in every re- 
spect hypercritical,” “merely to gratify a 
friend or get it out of the way.” 
The writer of the second anonymous pam- 


i phlet stoutly charges that the Bloomington 
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Report “did not originate with the Bloom- 
ington Committee, two of whose members at | 
least neither wrote nor suggested a word of 
it.’ I reply that it did “ originate” exclusive- 
ly“with the Bloomington Committee,” and | 
that ‘‘ two” of its “ members” did “ suggest”? | 
it all. 

By the way, it seems to be a chronic com- | 
plaint of that writer, that whoever says aught | 
against Willson’s Readers is “furnished” 
with the “ materials,” and then mysteriously | 
entrapped into signing the production. The | 
Cincinnati TExT-BooK CoMMITTEE are compli- | 
mented by him with having written a Report 
out of “ materials furnished,” and then being | 
“entrapped” into signing it. Mr. Faville, 
of Iowa, will doubtless be amazed that he has 
written an “ argument against Willson’s Read- 
ers, Which is an echo from that philosophical | 
part of the Bloomington Review.” 

It is charged that I was entrusted with 
“the work of compiling those ‘furnished’ 
‘materials’ into the Bloomington Report; 
that I did it in the interest of the McGuffey 
Readers; and it is strongly intimated that I 
was ‘hired’ to do such work.” 

That whole charge, in its various forms, zs 
totally false. Briefly, I say that neither the 
author, publisher, nor agents, nor any one of 
them, is to any extent or in any sense respon- 
sible for the Bloomington Report. No one of 
them had any thing to do, directly or indi- 
rectly, with getting it up. Mr. Willson him- 
self “‘ furnished ”’ all the “ materials” for that 
Report. We found them all, and much more 
(for only specimens were given in the Report) 
in the set of Readers which I borrowed from 
his agent. I had the assistance of Mr. Burn- 
ham, as before stated, and referred to Webster’s 
and Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionaries, and 
toa Treatise on Elocution. I had such aid, 
and no other. I have not received, neither 
do I expect, any compensation for my services. 

On the eleventh page of the second edition 
of the “‘ Reply to the Bloomington Criticism ” 
is a note containing the following: “Soon 
after this famous Report was made to the 
Board, we obtained from the manuscript on 
file, a copy of it.” “The punctuation of this 
criticism was bad ; the use and misuse of cap- 
itals very unhappy; and the spelling defect- 
ive. The word Primer was spelled wrong 
seven times, with two m’s instead of one.” 
“Tt is such a literary curiosity as convinced 
us at once that neither Mr. Andrus nor any 
other scholar had any thing to do with it.” 

It is a pity that the writer of the note will 





forget the fate of the man who lived in a glass 
house. 
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Had I misspelled Primer, I would be will- 
ing to offset it against one of Mr. Willson’s 
numerous misspelled words in his Readers. 
I would offset the m against Mr. Willson’s 
final and superfluous e found in “ sheepcote,” 
or exchange it for his missing } in cobbler, 


| which he has written with one 6b instead of 


two. Mr. Willson’s Readers were written for the 
public, and are expected and profess to teach 


| correct spelling to the children of the public. 


These errors, with numerous others, have 
stood uncorrected four or five years, at least. 
Our Report was written to be read once, and 
then to be filed away and forgotten. But I 
did not write Primer with two m’s. In the 
original draft the word is correctly spelled. 
When it had been examined and signed by 
the Committee, it had some erasures, inter- 
lineations, and marginal notes. Amid the 
pressure of business I had no time to make a 
fair copy to put on file; and I employed an- 
other person to make it forme. In copying, 
the extra m crept in. I did not examine the 
copy which is filed with the Secretary, but 
looked over the original, while the copyist 
read the copy. This is the usual mode of as- 
certaining whether copies of legal documents 
correspond with their originals. 

I deny that “the use and misuse of cap- 
itals”’ in the Report is “very unhappy ;” and 
I will prove my position by Mr. Willson. 
The following sentence is found on pages 8, 
62, and 110 of Willson’s Second Reader: 
“For the use of the teacher only.” On page 110 
“use” and “teacher” begin with small let- 
ters. On page 62 “use” begins with a small 
letter, and “teacher”? with a capital. On 
page 8 both those words begin with capitals. 
This is a fair illustration of the blunderings, 
and total disregard in Willson’s Readers, of 
all known rules for the use of capitals; and 
the use of marks of punctuation is equally 
confused and unsystematic. I boldly assert 
that, Mr. Willson himself being judge, and 
his Readers the illustration of his judgment, 
it would be difficult for one to go wrong in the 
use of “points, marks, capitals,” etc. In 
view of such confusion in those books, and 
their literary and scientific imperfections, the 
inquiry becomes a pertinent one, did “any 
scholar” have “any thing to do” with edit- 
ing or correcting Willson’s Readers? 

In examining the Books and making the 
Report, I acted in obedience to the order of 
the Board, made in my absence, and much 
against my inclination. I had no intention 
nor desire, either to injure Willson’s or to 
benefit McGuffey’s Readers or any others, by 
the Report. I signed it, believing it to be 








true in every material part. Had I thought 
it otherwise, I should not have signed it. It 
was published without my knowledge or con- 
sent. I have written this paper to repel the 
vile and oft-repeated personal attacks found 
in the second edition of ‘‘ The Reviewers Re- 
viewed.” 

What I have said of Mr. Andrus has been 
‘‘more in sorrow than in anger;’” for I have 
esteemed him very highly for the purity and 
artlessness of his character. 

If I felt at liberty to mention the repeated 


importunities of one, the continued doggings | 


of another, and the bland persuasion of a 


STATEMENT OF J. 


Bioomineton, Inu., January 12, 1865. 


A short time ago, I received a letter from | 


Mr. Marcius Willson, informing me that he 
was about to publish a new edition of the 
“ Reviewers Reviewed,’ ete. He inclosed a 


letter from Rev. Mr. Andrus, and desired me | 


to indorse it, or make such other statements 


as I might think “truth and justice demand- | 


ed;’’ and promised to publish what I might 
say in his next edition of the before men- 
tioned pamphlet. Iimmediately wrote to Mr. 
Willson, promising to write him such a letter 
as I thought “truth and justice demanded,” 
if I was correct in understanding him to agree 
to publish it. To this Mr. Willson made no 
reply. I have Mr. Willson’s promise in his 
own handwriting, to publish my statements, 
and am at a loss to know why he does not 
call for my views. He stated in his letter 
that he understood I occupied the same posi- 
tion as Mr. Andrus, in regard to the Report 
of the Bloomington Text-Book Committee 
upon his Readers. In that letter Mr. Andrus 
made the following statement: 

“Mr. Burnham and myself did no part of 
the work of reviewing until after the Report 
was written. Then we met, by invitation, at 
Mr. Hatch’s law office, and as Mr. Hatch cited 
the points he had made, we turned to the 
pages of the books referred to. This we did— 
this, and no more. There seemed a show of 
correctness in the allusions to the plates (illus- 
trations) of the books, the irregularity of 
punctuation, and certain items in their me- 
chanical execution. Still, I regarded the 
whole criticism, from beginning to end, as 
hypercritical, and I so regard it now. As to 
the relative amount of historic, didactic, orator- 
tical and poetic matter contained in your books, 
neither Mr. Burnham nor myself made any 
estimate.” , 

I showed this to Mr. Andrus, and explained 
that he must have been laboring under a false 
impression, as I had spent a great deal of time 


THE CRITIC CRITICISED. 


| third person (all in the interest of Willson’ 
Readers), which have been brought to bear 
upon his generous and unsuspecting mind, jj 
would then be apparent by whom he hag 
“really been imposed upon,” and by whom 
he has been emphatically used. 

Presuming that the second edition of the 
| Reviewers Reviewed ”’ will be widely ciren. 
| lated, and learning from its first edition that 
| the McGuffey Publishers have ample facilities 
| for circulating a document among school men, 

I shall hand this paper to the McGuffey Agent, 
| to be used as he sees fit. W. M. Hates, 
| Buioomineron, Inu, Jan. 5, 1865. 


H. BURNHAM, ESQ. 


| did not wish to be represented as having 
signed the Committee’s Report, carelessly and 
| reluctantly. Mr. Andrus promised to correct 
| his statement regarding me, and said that Mr, 
| Willson would give me the benefit of the cor- 
rection in the next edition of the “ Reviewers 
| Reviewed,” ete. Mr. Willson did not do this, 
| and I am now represented as having been, 
| and continuing, in the same position that 
| Mr. Andrus occupies in regard to the Re- 
| port of the Bloomington Text-Book Com- 
| mittee. 

| I am, and always have been, on the most 
| friendly terms with Mr. Andrus, for whom I 
have a very high respect; and I very much 
regret that I am placed by his letter in a 
false position ; and have his assurance of sim- 
ilar regret. The fact is, I had spent a great 
deal of time in examining Willson’s Readers, 
previous to the time when the Board of Edu- 
cation called for a report upon them. My 
position, as Superintendent of the City Schools, 
naturally made it my business to investigate 
the merits of the different text-books offered 
for use in the public schools; although my 
daily duties were such, that when the official 
investigation was made by the Committee, I 
was unable to devote much labor to the work 
at any one time. 

As Mr. Andrus knew this latter fact, he 
probably supposed I did not assist in making 
the examination of the Readers, and hence 
his statements. 

Mr. Hatch has showed me his statement, 
and I cheerfully indorse his allusions to our 
Report. All of his statements affecting me, 
or relating in any way to my responsibility 
for the Report are strictly true; and I know 
positively, that most of his other statements 
are correct. From my intimate knowledge 
of his character, as a high-toned Christian 





in the examination of Willson’s Readers, and | 


gentleman, I am led to believe that the few 
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taken from the files of the Board of Education. 
I need not reiterate the criticisms and state- 
ments of the Committee of which I was a 
member, and shall only remark, that a more 


statements, in his letter with which I am un- | 
sequainted, are also correct. 
I distinctly remember that Mr. Andrus did | 
remark, at the time we signed the Report, as | 
Mr. Hatch says, “I believe the criticisms all | careful consideration of our Report, has con- 
well taken, and I can sign it cheerfully.” vinced me that we did no injustice to Will- 
Iam neither ashamed of my share in the | son’s Readers, 
responsibility for that Report, nor sorry that | J. H. Burngam, Editor of 
ithas been printed; although at the time I “ Bloomington Pantagraph;*’ late Supt. of 
signed it, 1 did not suppose it would ever be | Bloomington Schools. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 


Since the foregoing statements were placed in our hands, we have received a copy 
of the Broomincron Panracrapu, edited by Mr. Burnham, from which we clip the 
following: 

Darton & Dipste have received the Febru- | upon the ‘‘ Bloomington Review,” and a great 
ary No. of Harper’s Magazine. In addition to | many slanderous strictures upon the Commit- 
itsusual variety of valuable literary and mis- | tee, who made, or rather upon that portion of 
cellaneous reading matter, it contains an ad- | the Committee who still indorse, that Re- 
| port. 

Mr. Andrus was mistaken in supposing that 
we had such a small share in the Report, and 


vertising addendum, that seems likely to give 
Bloomington in general, and a few of its citi- 
gens in particular, no small notoriety. 

Something like a year ago, an effort was | has since asked the Harpers to make a correction 
made to introduce Willson’s (so called) Scien- 
tific Readers into the publie schools of this 
city. The Board of Education instructed the 
Text-book Committee to examine and report | signed areport, which we scarcely understood. 
upon their merits. W.M. Hatch, Esq., was | We wish it distinctly known, that we labored 
chairman, and Rev. R. Andrus and the editor | to the extent of our ability in assisting Mr. 
of this paper were the other members (the | Hatch in the preparation of the Report; that 
latter being Superintendent, was a member | we signed it cordially, under the impression 
by appointment of the Board of Education,) | that Willson’s Readers were a humbug andan 
and the written Report of that Committee was | imposition; and that we are neither ashamed 
unanimously adopted by the Board, and placed | of, nor sorry for, our part of the responsibility 
on file. The Report was long, and took a very | for said Report. Mr. Hatch did the main 
decided stand against Willson’s Readers, crit- | part of the labor of reviewing Willson’s Read- 
icising them to the extent of the ability of | ers. Having been a general agent for a set 
two of the members of said Committee. No | of Readers in former years, he is eminently 
allusion was made to any other set of reading | qualified for such criticisms. . . . . 
books; but the publishers of McGuffey’s| We have been prepared for the grand ad- 
Readers obtained a copy of the Report, and | vertisement [of the Harpers] for some time, 
published it, as evidence against Willson’s | as the general agent for Willson’s Readers was 
Readers, which, it should have been stated, | here, and ¢hreatencd it, unless there was a gen- 
are owned and published by the Harpers. | eral backing down on the part of the Committee. 
The latter Firm soon issued a reply. So far, | We signed the report without hope of reward, 
it was the work of publishers. | and have never received, or had the promise 

In November, 1864, Rev. Mr. Andrus sent | of, the value of a sheet of blank paper for our 
a letter to Mr. Willson or the Harpers, ex- | share of the work. We opposed the adoption 
pressing the opinion that the Report had done | of what, in our opinion, was a set of ‘‘ hum- 
injustice to the Readers, and intimating that bug” Readers, and that was the extent of our 
we (the editor of this paper) were also of the | interest. We have always been opposed to a 
sameopinion. The February number of Har- | change of text-books unless very good reasons 
per’s Magazine contains this letter, a criticism | existed. 


respecting our responsibility for the production. 
This correction the Harpers have rerusep to 
make; and we now stand published as having 
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SCIENTIFIC 


To show the opinion entertained of Willson’s Readers by an eminent nat. 


uralist, widely known as an exact and 


a few paragraphs from Professor Haldeman’s Notes ON WILLSON’s READER: 
For convenience simply, we disregard his order and method of arrangement: 


1. Mr. Willson, in his “ gradually progress- 
” method, gives the “classes into which 
the Mammalia are divided.” This is begin- 
ning low enough with ‘ progressive’ science 
and the avoidance of “ useless technicalities,” 
because there are no classes of Mammalia, 
this class being divided into orders, a term 
quite too technical for Mr. Willson thus far. 
2. Some naturalists, as Linneus, admit few 
genera; others, as Cuvier, multiply them. 
But if dogs and foxes are united in the genus 
Canis, it is obvious that horses and zebras 
must be placed in Egvus; or, in plain Eng- 


ive 


lish, if a fox is a kind of dog, a zebra is a 
kind of horse. 
3. Ignorant of this, and incapable of using 


scientific materials, Mr. Willson puts the | 


hyenas and foxes in the genus Canis with the 
dogs, the various seals in Phoca, and he makes 
a@ moose congeneric with a deer. Neverthe- 
less, so free is he from ideas of method, that 
he places horses in Equus, asses in Asinus, 
and zebras in Hippotigris. 


4, He puts the ground squirrel and flying | 


squirrel (3, 231) in the same genus, but sepa- 
rates the muskrat from other rodents, “ the 
muskrat, an animal which belongs to the 
beaver tribe,” (3, 232)—but it is hard to guess 
what he means by tribe, race, order, class, ete. 

5. Similar inconsistencies in other 
places, as in the Fourth Reader, (p. 84,) where 
the golden eagle and bald-eagle are separated 
generically, whilst the swallow-tailed hawk 
and fish-hawk are made congeneric. See 
also the farrago of genera in 4, 101, compared 
with 4, 97. 

6. Being doubtful (3, 162) as to whether the 
raccoon is generically a bear or a raccoon, he 


occur 


makes it both, in calling it “Ursus, or Pro- | 


’ 


cyon lotor.” The star-nose mole (3, 180) was 
a similar puzzle—met in a similar manner, 
although there was no difficulty in either 
case. 


class by themselves ;’’ 


“Some writers place the hyenas in a 
and in making it a 
Canis the author places himself a century 
behind the age, the genus Hyena having been 
founded in 1756. 


THE CRITIC CRITICISED. 


INACCURACY. 


accurate observer and scholar, we quote 


| 7. As a general rule, Latin adjectives usej 
| as specific names have a small initial, a ru 
| which some would extend to all specific 
| names, as in the Smithsonian Report, 1861, 
| page 401, etc., where we find the specific 
| names americanus, carolinensis, swainsoni, 
| traillit. (See also Eaton’s Botany.) Nor i 
| there any genuine rule of Latin or Greek 
| grammar which requires a capital letter ty 
| words like evropaus, etowraiog (European.) 
8. But Mr. Willson has his own mode of uw. 
| ing eapitals, or his compositor may have been 
| “out of sorts,” for he has rumphii, mantelli, 

and Pennantii; Satyrus and monachus’; cornu 
| biensis and Guianensis (both proper adjec- 
| tives ;) maximus with a little initial, and Mag. 
na with a big one; Islandica and praslinoides 
(both named from islands ;) arctica and Pela- 
| gica; japonica and Virginiana ; americana and 


| damascena, terra-nove (Newfoundland ;) Sus 
| Babyroussa, Corvus corax, and Tetrao cupido 
| (named from the fancied resemblance of its 
| tufts to the wings of Cupid;) and the “ bank- 
sian ray” (5, 265,) named after Sir Joseph 
Banks. Now and then a generic name takes 
asmall initial, as in “acacia Arabica” (5, 162,) 
, and when the “ Wild dahlia” (5, 164,) be- 
comes a “ Cultivated Dahlia” (5, 165,) it is 
honored with a capital D. 

| 9 Animals being higher than plants, their 
English names are honored with capital ini- 

| tials, as in “‘ Big Water Lizard ” (5, 72 ;) whilst 
plants are dishonored with little ones, as in 
| Great fan palm” (5, 189,) but as plants are 
poetised into literary importance, amends are 

| made by accentualizing their names (as in 
| Ul! mus campes' tris,) a distinction denied to 
| animals. 
10. “A Silurian crinoidea”’ (a plural noun,) 
should have been crinoid, or crinoidean. Felis 
Himalayanus, a masculine adjective made to 
agree with a feminine noun, and Tanager 
| rubra (4, 118,) a feminine adjective made to 
agree with a masculine noun, are suggestive 
of an unwritten Willson’s Anthon’s Schmitz’s 

| Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, sheep extra. 
' 11. Mr. Willson has written History, and 
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his ability to do the subject justice may be 
judged from the fact that he has been guilty 
of falsifying Alexander Wilson’s account of 
the bald-eagle by interpolating a spurious 
passage, namely, the words “as he is not a 
fisher himself,” (4, 92.) But the bald-eagle 
belongs to the group of fishing eagles, and 
with wings nearly closed he darts headlong 
into the water for his prey, in the general 
manner of the fish-hawk. 

12. In the Third Reader (p. 171,) is an 
apocryphal account of a sea-bear ‘stalking 
aout in the most insolent manner,’ an animal 
ihus described in the Naturalist’s Library, 
Maumatra (8, 256)—‘‘ The hind flippers . 

. « can not assume the position as in stand- 
ing, so that when the animal attempts to 
move forward on land, it draws its hind feet 
and the whole of its body behind it like an 
inert mass.” How can such an animal stalk? 

13. The skull, or, in Mr. Willson’s verbiage, 
what is called the skull, “is composed of eight 
bony plates closely interlocked on their 
edges. It covers the top of the head, like a 
bowl or basin, giving support to the scalp or 
skin of the head, and the hair, and protect- 
ing from injury the drain which lies beneath 
it.” 
skull of eight bones (including its occipital 
floor) covers the top of the head, and protects 
the brain beneath it. 

14. “ As no heat or combustion ean be pro- 
duced without consuming oxygen, and giving 
out in its place carbonic acid gas, we learn 
that the air of highly-heated rooms must be 
impure.” (4,55, 99.) No heat, no combus- 
tion without oxygen? Is there neither when 
alighted taper is placed in chlorine? Is car- 
bonie acid the result when phosphorus or iron 
1s burned in oxygen ? and how did ‘“‘we learn” 


that the air in highly-heated rooms is on that | 


account imprre? 

15. In | 10, p. 55, it is stated that pure char- 
coal consists wholly of carbon, as if some deep 
chemical idea was to be developed; but it 
only bears upon the danger of breathing the 
carbonic acid evolved from burning coal of 
any kind, whether that which is wholly pure, 
or the ordinary kind, with its mineral con- 
stituents. 

16. In another place (5, 416, € 3,) charcoal 
need not be ‘pure’ to contain carbon alone, 
“charcoal and the diamond, though totally 
unlike each other, are composed of carbon 
alone.”’ Composed? Can an element be a 
compound? Totally unlike? Are ice and 
water and steam totally unlike? 


From this it appears that the globular | 
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17. In glancing over the fishes of this vol- 
ume, one is struck with the number of Euro- 
pean and other foreign species admitted, 
whilst the American species are, to a great 
extent, those of the compiler’s locality; the 
most interesting species of the Mississippi and 
its confluents, as well as of our Pacific coast, 
being neglected, as if the Readers had been 
‘calculated for the meridian of New York.’ 
Here is a specimen of “Ichthyology” per- 
haps due to Mr. Willson’s grandmother — 
“the pike . . . issaid never to prey upon 
the tench, which is supposed to exert his 
healing powers by rubbing against the sides 
of the sick or wounded.” (5, 244.) This is 
divesting science of ‘dry details and techni- 
calities,’ (5, iv.) 

18. The next striking point is the want of 
the science of zoology, as indicated in generic 
or other characteristics. Thus there is not a 
single figure of the bill of a bird, the tooth of 
| a mammal, or the head of a serpent to aid in 
giving definite ideas of classification ; and so 
| 
| 





| far is the natural science from being adapted 
| to develop thought, that, in my opinion, it 
| will foster the too common habit of being 
| content with superficial views, founded upon 
| the imperfect knowledge of one who has not 
learned ‘ How to Observe.’ 

19. Oxygen constitutes “ one-half of the solid 
materials of our globe!” (5, 483.) (Rejecting 
the melted interior?) Not to be too lavish 
of his admiration marks, the following sen- 
tence is without them—“‘ quartz . . . con- 
stitutes by itself” (why by itself?) ‘nearly 
one-half of the crust of the earth.” (5, 484.) 
and oxygen the other half? 

20. “Pure quartz, which is crystallized sili- 


ea, scratches glass with facility, and is next 
to the diamond in hardness.” (5, 484.) Glass 
varies in hardness, some kinds are scratcha- 
ble with a knife. Quartz is not necessarily 
erystallized, and as to its being next in hard- 
ness to the diamond (it would be well for Mr. 
Willson to take an ‘ object lesson’ on the sub- 
ject, when he would find that), it is exceeded 
in hardness by corundum, sapphire, and 
ruby. 

21. It will have been seen, that if these an- 
imadversions (or one-half of them) are well 
founded, the series forms a mass of scientific 
charlatanism probably unparalleled in the 
annals of education, and the defects are of 
such a nature that to remove them the books 
(except by a verbal fiction) would cease to be 
Wiuison’s READERS. 












‘without their thorough examination; | original editions and in the revision. 





VALUABLE OPINIONS. 


From Rev. I. W. Andrews, D. D.,! my admiration of this series, for the 
Pres. of Marietta College, O. | choiceness of their selections, thei 

IT have examined carefully McG rf | ‘elevation and beauty of style, their 
fey's New Eelectic Readers. and am | copiousness of range, their fine adapta- 
prepared to speak of them in terms of | tion to youth, their generous patriot. 
unqualified commendation. They com- | |i ism and _ phil: inthropy of sentiment, S 
bine more excellencies than any other | | their unadulterated morality, their lib. 
Readers with which I am acquainted. | erality and freedom from sectarianism, 
Fhe favorable opinion I had formed | united with a cordial recognition of 
of them from examination, has been | | the Bible and religion—I do it under 
confirmed by their use in my own fam- | Ipedligee-sa of my accountability for these 
ily. I was really charmed with them, | Words, nor less of our country’s obliga. 
and so were my children. I do not | tion to the compilers and publishers 
believe better books for this purpose | of these works. T 
were ever prepared; J have never seen Henry M. Srorrs, 
any so good. I. W. ANDREWS. 





From Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, of And- 
From Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D. D.,; ver, Mass. ; Author of Report on the 
Cincinnati. Prussian System of Educatien, 
T could say nothing of McGuffey’s| I have carefully examined MeGuf- 
New Eclectic Readers and Speakers | fey’s Eclectic Readers, both in the 





and now [ rise from it with as thor- | 7 prefer them to all others. I have 0 
ough admiration. A successful School | never examined so large a Series of 
Reader shapes a generation. What) School Books with such entire appro- 


lives in us to old age was imbibed | bation. CALVIN EK. Stowe. 

largely while poring over these fasci- V 
nating books at the odd moments. | From Bishop D. W. Clark, D. D., late 

They are seed-capsules, breaking over Editor of Ladies’ Repository. 

a million minds and hearts, and Je ‘tting | IT have had frequent oceasion, during 


fall into them, in their quickening the past few years, to examine and re- 
spring-time, the ineradicable germs of examine the Eclectic Series of School 


thoughts, principles, life. Books. As a whole, thy are unques- 
It is no light thing to commend a tionably the best Series issued in Amer- 
School Reader; and, when I express | ica. D. W. CrarKk. 


Probably no series of School Books ever met with more universal approbation. Not only 
do practical teachers manifest their high appreciation of their merit, but many whose sphere 
of instruction is beyond, but whose desires are for the welfare of the common schools, have 
united in their approval. The following distinguished Educators have commended them: 


Hon. Newron Bateman, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 
Hon. E. EB. Wuire, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ohio. 

Hon. ORAN FAVILLE, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Jowa. 

Hon. J. L. Pickarp, late State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
Hon. B. F. Crary, late State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Minnesota. 
Hon. 8. K. Hosuowr, late State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. 
Hon. W. R. GrivritH, late State Superintendent of Public Instruc tion, Kansas. 
Rey. S. W. FisHer, Preside nt of Hamilton Cite New York. 

Rey. B. 1 TEFFT, late resident of Gennessee ( llege, New York. 

Rey. Cyrus Nutr, President of Indiana State University. 


This list might be extended to scores and hundreds, had we space; and testimonials might 
be added from Professors, Teachers, and School Officers in all parts of the country, showing 
the high estimation in which the Eciectic Series is held, and the success that attends the 


use of these Books, SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Publishers Eclectic Educational Series. 
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SPENCERIAN 


SYSTEM OF BUSINESS-WRITING. 


EMBRACING 
Eleven Copy-Books, in Four Distinct Series, 
PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 


To Meet the Wants of Schools and Learners of every Grade, 


The COMMON-SCHOOL SERIES embraces the first Five Books. 
The BUSINESS SERIES, Two Books, Nos. 6 and 7. 
The LADIES’ SERIES, Two Buoks, Nos. 8 and 9. 
EXERCISE SERIES, in Two Books. 


THE NEW STANDARD EDITION 


Of the Spencerian Copy-Books, with the accompanying auxiliary works, viz., the series of 


Tue Cuarts oF PenMANsHIP AND THE Key To PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP, 


Will be issued during the present summer, and in a style never equalled for beauty, ac- 
curacy and elegance of execution. 


This System is SUPERIOR to all others, because it produces the BEST 
BUSINESS PENMEN. 
It is the only system taught in the leading Commercial Colleges of the country, and is 
used by the best Business Penmen every where. 
It is easily taught, easily aquired, and written with the greatest rapidity. 


A NEW BOOK. 


The ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, or Test Exercises, 12 mo. 200 pp. 


Is a New Book just added to Roxiyson’s Mathematical Series. 








The Examples are mostly of a practical character, combining a large amount 
of facts, statistics, and information of recent date. They are promiscuously arranged, 
and without the answers given, and involve nearly all the principles and ordinary pro- 
cesses of common arithmetic, and are designed to thoroughly test the pupil’s jndgment; 
to bring into use his knowledge of the theory and application of numbers ; to cultivate 
habits of patient investigation and self-reliance ; to test the truth and accuracy of his 
own processes of proof; ina word, to make him independent of the text-book, and of 
written rules and analysis. 

The work will be valuable for review and drill exercisee, and may be usedin connection 
with any other book or series of books on the subject. 

Two editions are printed, one with the answers at the close of the book, and the other 
without. 

Single copies sent by mail on receipt of 60 cents. 


(Ge Liberal terms given on books furnished for exumination or introduction. 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN «& Co. 
48 & 50, Walker St,, New York. 
8. OC. GRIGGS & Co., 39 & 41 Lake St., Ohicago. 











THE 


COMPREHENSIVE 


GHOGRAPHY 


pee) ee 


BENJAMIN F. SHAW and FORDYCE A. ALLEN, 


WILL BE ISSUED ON OR BEFORE 


July 10th. 





It combines in a philosophical manner Natural, Ancient, Medieval and Medern His 
tory with Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography ; and so that each of these 
general divisions may be used separately. Physical Geography may be either studied in 
connection with the other parts, according to the wishes of the authors,or independently; 
or, if preferred, not at all. 

The Maps have never been excelled in exhibiting on flat surfaces forms of relief. 
The cuts are truthful representations of scenes and objects. Nearly all of them are 
introduced as illustrations rather than as embellishments. 





- 





From W. F. Puztes A. M., Principal of the Farnham Preparatory [Pestalozzian] 
School at Beverly, N. J., Editor of the ‘* American Educational Moothly.” 


‘The arrangement is logical. * * * * A rare judgment is evident in the selec- 
tion ot facts, andin the language in which they are conveyed. Everything is succu- 
lent and nutritious. Prominence is given to'he important alone. Indeed, I remember 
no school-book in which what is really valuable is presented in so concise and yet so 
manageable aform. * * * The equals of the engravings, in respeet of artistic finish 
and appropriateness, adorn the pages of no school-book hitherto published in this 
country.”’ 





The book will be mailed to teachers and school-districts desirous of adopting a new 
geography or series ot geographies, on receipt of sixty cents. 


LIPPINCOTT’ SERIES. 


The only complete Series of American Geographies, comprises : 
Book 1—Allen’s Primary Geography, on the basis of the Object Method. 


Book 2—Shaw and Allen’s Comprehensive Geography, based upon the theory and prac- 
tice of the best English and German instructors. 


Book 3—Smith’s New Geography, by R. C. Smith, A. M. 


Boox 4—Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, by J. Thomas M. D. & T. 
Baldwin 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
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GEOGRAPHY Made Interesting to PRIMARY Classes. 
BY MONTEITH’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Combination of Local, Descriptive, and Physical Geography, in the 


NATIONAL SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
BY MONTEITH & McNALLY. 


No better plea for the preparation of the best books in this department, regardless of 
expense, can be given than is evinced in the rapid increase in circulation that has attend- 
ed the National Series of Geographies, du1ing the comparatively brief period it has been 
before the public. As three other Series, all possessing claims to favor. were issued al- 
most simultaneously with this, the public had ample variety to select from. The wider 
circulation enjoyed by the National Series, arises doubtless fromits plan, as indicated, 
which gives the several numbers a happy adaptation to the wants of all grades of pupils 
in our public and private schools. 

Their progress has no parallel in the history of any other text-books comprehended in 
this department of study. They are more extensively used in the Normal Schools of 
the country—State and County—than any other series. In greater proportion than any 
others in the Academies of New York and Pennsylvania, and more generally recom- 
mended by School Commissioners in these States than any and all others. More than 
three-fourths of the geographies used in the Public Schools of the city of New York are 
of this sericts. They have been recommended in every Western State where official re- 
commendations are made, including Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, Missouri, 
Indiana, Kansas, and during the past year, in the Territories of Washington, Colorado, 
and Nevada. This statement of facts renders the publication of any portion of the 
vast number of recommendations received unnecessary. 


A GRAMUIAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


BASED ON ANALYSIS, 
And comprehending the True Method of Teaching the Science. 





CLARK’S SYSTEM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Clark’s First Lessons in English Grammar ; Clark’s Analysis of the English Lan- 
guage ; Clark’s New English Grammar ; Key to Clark’s Grammar ; Clark’s 
Etymological Chart, combined with Clark’s Chart of Phrases, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, May 39, 1863. 

Professor Clark’s English Grammar has features of peculiar excellence that will be apt 
to secure its adoption, so far as they come to be fully known and iairly estimated. The 
author is not a mere theorist or book-maker, but a practical teacher, and the Principal 
of one of the best Academies in the State. His Grammar is used in about thirty of our 
chartered Academies, and still more extensively in our Coumon Schools. Teachers’s 
who have tried it, say that Professor Clark’s method kindies enthusiasm, when the 
old way of inculcating the science of our mother tongue fails. They say that the use 
of the blackboard, in analyzing sentences, awakens au interest that would astonish 
teachers who have yet to learn bow serviceable the eye and fingers may be made, as helps 
to instruction and discipline. 

Ican easily believe what I hearin favor of Prof. Clark’s method ; for I know, by ex- 
periment, that the blackboard can do as much for the student of Greek as it does for 
the student of Mathematics. EDWARD NORTH. 

From A. B. DOUGLASS, late School Com’r of Delaware county, N. Y., June 29, 1863: 

«‘ There is much truth in the remark made by Dr. Noah Webster, ueur the close of his 
life: ‘From all the observations I have been able to make, I am convioced that tne 
grammars which have been used in our seminaries of learning for the last torty years 
are so incorrsct ane imperfect, that they have in'roduced or sanctioned more error than 
they have amended. In other words, had the people of these States been left to iearn 
the construction of their vernacular language solely by tradition and the reading of 
good authors, the language Whould have been spoken and written wit wore purity thau 
it now is.’ Clark’s system has dispelled the clouds with which the science has been en- 
veloped. There is light thrown upon every page roe ‘ 

6‘ Two years ago Clark’s system was unknown in the county, it is now universally 
used. Seven hundred teachers of the county have unqualitiedly approvedi*. I have 
never known a class pursue the study of it under a LIVE teacher that lias not succeed- 
ed; [ have never known it to have au opponent in an educated teacher who had thor- 
onghly investigated it ; I have never known an igmorant teacher to examine it ; I have 
never known a teacher who has used it to try any other. 


S & BURR, Pyblishers, 
51 & 53 John St., New York. 


4a” Catalogues sentjto any address, post-paid. 




















lows, stopping at all Stations : 
GOING WEST: 
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WHICEWALOL, vescsiccveves Sapiemeose 2:05 Pe Me vccee < 

Milton Junction,.......... sinteleinaure 2.50 coccccccceced 40 esineseeemenO eda 
coccce § AETIVG, 2.00. ccccce 4.10 0 ccccec cee 004 a0 arrive 6.50 

MaDRIOR, or oe MRT, 200.s 0000 4.30 eaaseaceee eekedO 

PRASOMBMNNG 5s ces ccewsvepecccdess= (Orme dsdececsceccDe 

DOORS, o000s000sc00s eeccsecc cece 7.12 

Prairie du Chien, arrive ........... 8.30 











Prairie du Chien, Leave........... O00 A. Mosecccvccces - 3.50 P. M. 
Boscobel, .....-cccccccscccceees oes kOe evecccccccos Oreo 
Mazomanie, ....00ccccccocccccccees oe P. Murcsccccccves Rey 
coccce § BETIVE...0 cceee o I. eccccccceces 9.50 
ey ses on esaueniaae 1.20 10.10 veveee 9.85 A, M. 
Milton Junction,.... WSIS cc walee 2.50 .12.10 AM. arrive 12.20 P. M. 
Whitewater,........ oes 3.30 . - 1.20 
Milwaukee, arrive......ssseeeeees - 5.60 covccecscocce 440 


Direct connection is made at Prairie du Chien, during season of navigation, with 
splendid First Class Steamers for St, Paul, and intermediate points. 

Aa Superior Sleeping Cars, on night trains. WM. JERVIS, Supt. 

E. P. BACON, Gen. Ticket Agent. 


Maa S. 
Church, School, Factory, Farm, Hotel and Steamboat Bells, 


Alwaysen hand and for sale at 


177 EAST WATER STREET, WILWAUKEER, WIs, 
The undersigned taker pleasures in offering to the public the new AMALGAM BELL, 
in which he is dealing extensively, and which on account of its SUPERIOR TONE and 
EXTREME CHEAPNESS, is rapidly taking the place of all other Bells. 


PRICE LIST OF AMALGAM BELLS, INCLUDING YOKE AND WHEEL: 

NO. DIAM’R. WEIGHT. PRICE. | NO. DIAM’R. WEIGHT. PRICE. 

1 15 inches. 50lbs,  $ 7.00 ! 6 27 inches. 500 Ibs. $42.00 

2 46 62 8.00 || 7 32 410 « 60.00 
Soy | 4 (ae 10.00 | 885 700 “ 100.00 
419 * Spy at 12.00 || 9 39 « 850 “ 125.00 
5 2s “ aso 22.00 || 10 43 « 1200 “ 175,00 

aa- About Fifteen per cent. is to be added te the above schedule of prices by the re- 
cent rise in the pricejof metals. 

The price of this Bell being only one-third that of Brass Bells, Town and Vountry 
Churches and Schools need no longer be without Bells, as the above prices fairly place 
them within the means of all that can possibly make use of a Bell. Every Farmer should 
have one of these Bells, as the smaller sizes are particularly designed for this purpose— 
the smallest size (No. 1), being distinctly heard at a distance of one mile, and adds 
greatly to the life and cheerfulness of a neighborhood. The reputation of the AMAL- 
GAM BELL is now fairly established in other States, where thousands are in use, and 


tor which testimcuials of a most flattering nature are given. 
N. B.—I am prepared to furnish to order, 


Brass Bells at Factory Prices, 


From the most celebrated establishment in the country } also, all other kinds of Bells 
known to the public. 
Please call on or address A. STONER, 177 East Water strcet, 

; Up stairs, Entrance from the street. 
Correspondenoe is invited, and will be treated with courtesy and promptness. 








0. “See” 0. 


On and after June 12th, and until further notice, Passenger Trains will run as fol- 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PROCURE COPIES AND EXAMINE 





Ray’s Test EXAMPLES; a new book, embracing over Three 
Thousand carefully prepared practical problems for the slate or blackboard; 
for Drill Exercises and Review. A book greatly needed by every teacher, 
and should be introduced into every school. Two editions published—one, 
Wirnourt Answers; the other, With ANSWERS arranged by themselves at 
the close of the volume. 


Evans’ Scooot Geometry; The Primary Elements of Plane and 
Solid Geometry, for Schools and Academies. A concise treatise, designed 
for that class of students who have not time to master the larger works. 
The amount of Geometry contained in this volume furnishes the pupil 
ample preparation for the study of Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. 


De Wotr’s InstructivE SPELLER AND HANpD-Booxk oF DeERIvVA- 
tTIvE Worps: designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the elementary 
sounds, and correct habits of pronunciation and orthography; containing 
Dictation Exercises, and a simple but complete study of derivative words. 
The most thorough, complete, and admirably arranged Spelling Book pub- 
lished in the United States. 


LILIENTHAL AND ALLYN’s OBJEcT LEssons, oR THINGS TAUGHT; 
a systematic course of instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. Pre- 
se by order of the Cincinnati Public School Board, recommended by the 

eachers, and adopted for general use in the Schools of Cincinnati. Ap- 
proved by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, and commended by all who 
have examined it. 


Wuirtt’s Cuiass Book or GEOGRAPHY; containing a complete 
Syllabus of oral instruction on the method of Object Teaching, Map exer- 
cises, systematically arranged for class drill, and numerous suggestive Test 
Questions for review. The correct pronunciation of all Geographical names 
is carefully indicated—a most valuable feature. 


Tue EXAMINER, OR TEACHER’S AID; designed to assist candidates 
for Teachers’ Certificates, in preparing for examination; also pupils, in 
reviewing their studies; teachers, in examining their classes; and Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, in class and drill exercises. A copy of 
this valuable work should be upon the desk of every teacher. 





s@ Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents for 
Ray’s Test Examples, without Answers; 30 cents for Test Examples, 
with Answers; 30 cents for Evans’ Geometry ; 15 cents for De Wolf's 
Speller; 20 cents for Object Lessons; 15 cents for White’s Class 
Book; and 50 cents for the Examiner. 


x*y. Liberal terms given on books for first introduction. 
Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
Cincinnati, O 


















THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST POPULAR. 
OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


RAYS SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


Bae More extensively used in the Schools of Wisconsin than any others. "@& 





The following extract, from the last annual Report of Hon. J. L. Pickard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, shows the high estimation in 
which he holds Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, which are officially recommended 
for uniform use in the Public Schools of Wisconsin. 


“The books I have recommended below are such as commend 
themselves to my judgment. I would advise their adoption in all 
schools where no uniformity at present exists.” 


Ray’s Primary Arithmetic, or First Book. 
Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic, or Second Book. 
Ray’s Practical Arithmetic, or Third Book. 
Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, or Fourth Book. 


By referring to Taste No. 4, page 263, last Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent, it will be seen that Ray’s Arithmetics are more 
extensively used in the schools of Wisconsin than any other Series. 

It may properly be asked why Ray’s Arithmetics are more popular than 
others, not only in the schools of Wisconsin, but in those of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and, indeed, of the entire West and North-west. Manifestly, 
it is owing to their superior intrinsic merit, their tasty and substantial 
manufacture, and their unrivaled cheapness. 


n@ Ray’s Arithmetics will be furnished, for first introduction, in place of other 
Arithmetics not in satisfactory use, on most favorable terms. 

Schools desiring to adopt them, but feeling unwilling to pay full prices for new 
books, and be obliged to throw aside their old ones when only partially worn, 
can, on informing us of the number, name, and condition of the books in use, 
obtain supplies for first introduction, in exchange for the old books in use, at 
satisfactory rates—generally for a difference of from one-third to one-half the retail 
price of the same. 


*,* Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to introduction, sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents for the Primary, 20 cents for the 
Intellectual, 30 cents for the Practical, and 50 cents for the Higher. 


Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLB, 


Cincinnati, O, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


RAY’S GEOMETRY. 


LONG WAITED FOR: READY AT LAST. 








Ray’s ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SoLip GEOMETRY: A 
new and comprehensive work, on an original plan, em- 
bracing a large number and variety of practical exercises. 
Designed for Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Simplification of the primary elements of the science, the definitions 
being all based upon the idea of direction, and the geometrical axioms and 


postulates stated in four general propositions. 


2. Methodical arrangement of subject, beginning with the Straight Line 
and ending with the Sphere, the properties of each figure being given under 
one head, and not scattered through several chapters or books. 


3. Numerous applications of the principles to common things, calculated 
to increase the pupil’s interest and pleasure in the study, and to teach him 
to rightly apply his knowledge. 

4. Exercises in solutions and demonstrations to be made by the pupil, 
giving him the same advantage in working—in practical drill operations— 
that he has had in the study of Arithmetic and Algebra. 





B= Single specimen copies will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to Teachers and 
School Officers, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Supplies for first introduction into Schools will be furnished at 50 c&nts a copy, 
parties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, Pustisuzrs, 
Cincinnah, O. 












BELLS! 


Church, School, Farm, Hotel, Factory and Steamboat Bells 


Always on hand in quantities and for sale at 
177 EAST WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


I desire to inform the public that I have completed arrangements, and am now pre- 
pared to furnish 


STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, 


Of various qualities, in connection with the ordinary Amalgam Bells, and I hope to be 
able to accommodate every one, a8 my stock will represent about all the manufacturers 
in the country. In this circular [ give the Price List of but one quality of Steel 
Amalvam Bells, which I consider the best, and which I recommend with the greatest 
confidence. The larger sizes of other qualities I can furnish somewhat lower. 


PRICE LIST OF STEEL AMALGAM BELLS : 





No. 1, 15 inches diameter,.......... $12 00 Weight, = Ibs. Wasiibeer ves iececccncee eer 
No. 2,16 6 6 veesssteus COlmO ecaeets sisenesncenas COKUM 
No.3,18 C6 = tee ew eees 20 00 “ 480 RS Scaseeceveosuercses RaOlee 
No. 4, 20 ‘* 66 cocccccece 20 00 66 G50 66 ccccccccccce eoeee 225 00 


These Bells Cost only one-third as much as the Bronze, 


And yet they can be heard as far; andin purity, richness and volume of sound, they so 
nearly equai them that the difference is scarcely perceptible. 


Village and Country Churches and Schools should all have them. 


I will always be glad to communicate and correspond with any one, and give all the 
information in my power, whether I get their order or not. 
4a Call on or Address 
A. STONER, 


No. 177 East Water Street, (up stairs.) 


1864, suas cana 1864, 


On and after Junel2th, and until further notice, Passenger Trains will run as fol- 
lows, stopping at all Stations : 


GOING WEST: 

















Milwaukee, ....... leave,....+++++-11.50 A. M... 10.00 P. M. 

Whitewater, ......... Sr ceeeoeesenic MO Re UEees 20 

Milton ianenonc: seece sevccececcece B00 eocee 2002.40 coccccce4el0 P.M. 
ove BITIVE,..c.cccece 410 ee + 000004,30 arrive 6.50 

inane elaine Mamma: 

Mazomanicy...se+sseeseeeverseee es 5.27 eae ence 43 


Boscobel, sane 
Prairie du Chien, arrive . 





Boscobel, 

Mazomanie, 

Mapreon, “vert i ‘ A . 9.35 A.M. 
Milton Junction,..... 999°. cece SOU +o -oe12.10 AM. arrive ‘ye. 20 P. M. 
Whitewater, o.sccccsccsccccecccccce G00 ecccccccccce 1 20 

Milwaukee, arrive....... ssibbavecee Otome siubenncees ee 


Direct connection is made at Prairie du Chien, during season of navigation, with 
splendid First Class Steamers for St, Paul, and intermediate points. 
Aa Superior Sleeping Cars, on night trains. WM. JERVIS, Supt. 
E. P, BACON, Gen. Ticket Agent. 














3 IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 


THE AMERICAN BDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Books that Stand the Test of the Class—Room. 


UNION READERS. 


The matter and illustrations in this Series are entirely new, and unsurpassed by any 
other similar Series published, in variety and adaptation. 
PICTORIAL PRIMER. Beautifully illus. UNION READER, No. ONE, 96 pp. 
PRIMARY SPELLER. UNION READER, No. TWO, 208 pp. 
NEW SPELLER, Definer and Analyzer. UNION READER, No. THREE, 264 pp. 
PRIMARY HAND CARDS, 6 in a set. UNION READER, No. FOUR, 408 pp. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS, Large, for} UNION READER, No. FIVE, 600 pp. 

the School-Room, 8 Nos. on 4 cards. UNLON SPEAKER, 264 pp. 


——__—=0 0 = 


ROBINSON’S 


COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


With the improvements and additions recently made, is the most complete Series of the 
kind, by one author, published in this country. 











Progressive Table Book. New Elementary Algebra. 

Progressive Primary Arithmetic. University Algebra. (Old Edition.) 
Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. New University Algebra. 

Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. New Analytical Geometry and Conic 
Progressive Higher Arithmetic. Sections. 

Arithmetical Examples. New Surveying and Navigation. 


Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, and Surveying, are published for the 
use of Teachers. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Arithmetical Examples; or, Test Exercises for Graded Schools. 


200 pages. Price 60 cents, by mail. 


This work has just been added to *‘ Robinson’s Mathematical Series,’’ and was pre- 
pared to meet a demand in graded schools for a larger number of carefully prepared 
and practical examples for Review and Drill Exercises than are furnished from ordinary 
text-books, and it may be used in connection with any other book or series of books on 
this subject. ‘Two editions are printed ; one with answers at the close of the book, for 
the use of teachers ; the other without answers, and designed for the use of classes. 


Spencerian Business Writing. 


The authors of this system are actively engaged in a complete revision of the Spencerian 
works, and in adding many new and valuable improvements. 


A KEY TO PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


Isin preparation, which, together with the COPY BOOKS and series of CHARTS, wil 
not only represent the system as the most attractive, but also the simplest and most 
practial, for the purposes of the School and Counting-room. 

Teachers and School Officers contemplating a change in systems of Penmanship, wil 
do well to examine our new issue. 


(ay~ Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN «& Co., 
48 & 50, Walker St,, New York. 
B. O. GRIGGS & Co, 39 & 41 Lake St., Chicago. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT & OO. 


READY! 





SHAW & ALLEN’S 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY! 


COMPLETING 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 





The Comprehensive Geography is entirely new in subject-matter, manner, and illus- 
tration. 

It is eminently historical. The gradual advance of geographical knowledge in past 
ages* is made to assist in the development of the subject now. 

‘ It combines Physical and Physico-Descriptive as well as Mathematical and Political 

Geography, hence, 

It contains two books, and is fifty per cent. cheaper than any work of its class. 

It contains relief maps showing clearly the general structure of the lands,—a feature 
of no other work. 


Surrounding the relief maps are cuts representing the animals and plants peculiar to 
or characteristic of the countries. 


The Sectional Maps of the United States are drawn upon a uniform scale. 
In short, the work i3 novel in nearly all respects. 


It will be mailed for examination by school-officers, on receipt of $1.00 


* Under this head are reductions of the globe of Behaim, constructed while Columbus 
was on his first voyage to America; and the Western Hemisphere of John Schoner, in 
1520. Facsimiles of the original globes, lithographed in four brilliant colors on heavy 
print paper, 2x3 feet, are published in English, at $2.00 for the set of three. Persons 
of antiquarian taste will be delighted with these representations. Agents will be sup- 
plied with them on very favorable terms 





SUE’S FRENCH METHOD. 
A FN ak te AND INTELLECTUAL METHOD OF LEARNING 


grounded on Nature’s Teachings ; adapt ed to the hie of Noel and 
Chapsal, with critical remarks on Grammars used in our Schools,.. -- $1 50 
EXERCISES ON THE FRENCH SYNTAX; or, Practice of the Mew Bree- 
tical and Intellectual Method for Learning "French, wherein learners have 
to make direct application of French Rules, and rectify the deviations made 
from the French Syntax. 12 m0......scccccevcccccccccccccccs Pesescceee en 75 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Arranged 
as a Guide for the Construction of French Sentences, completing the System 
of the Practical and Intellectual Method for learning French,................ 1 50 
A KEY FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND LEARNERS, who, after 
completing the regular course, may further wish to prosecute their “ome of 
tne French tongue. 12 m0.,.....cccccccccce cece cove cccccces WWNN eee eeeele ween 75 
The whole forming a complete oral and synthetical course. By Jean B. it A. M., 
formerly Pupil of the Royal School of Soreze. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 


Philadelphia, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


RAY’S GEOMETRY. 


LONG WAITED FOR: READY AT LAST. 








Ray’s ELEMENTS oF PLANE AND SoLip GEomMETRY: A 
new and comprehensive work, on an original plan, em- 
bracing a large number and variety of practical exercises. 
Designed for Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Simplification of the primary elements of the science, the definitions 
being all based upon the idea of direction, and the geometrical axioms and 
postulates stated in four general propositions. 


2. Methodical arrangement of subject, beginning with the Straight Line 
and ending with the Sphere, the properties of each figure being given under 
one head, and not scattered through several chapters or books. 


3. Numerous applications of the principles to common things, calculated 
to increase the pupil’s interest and pleasure in the study, and to teach him 
to rightly apply his knowledge. 

4. Exercises in solutions and demonstrations to be made by the pupil, 
giving him the same advantage in working—in practical drill operations— 
that he has had in the study of Arithmetic and Algebra. 





&@ Single specimen copies will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to Teachers and 
School Officers, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Supplies for first introduction into Schools will be furnished at 50 cents a copy, 
parties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, Pustisuers, 
Cincinnak, O. 











BELLS! 


Church, School, Farm, Hotel, Factory and Steamboat Bells 


Always on hand in quantities and for sale at 
177 EAST WATER STREET, WILWAUHKEE, W'S. 





I desire to inform the public that I have completed arrangements, and am now pre- 
pared to furnish 


STHEL AMALGAM BELLS, 


Of various qualities, in connection with the ordinary Amalgam Bells, and I hope to be 
able to accommodate every one, a8 my stock will represent about all the manufacturers 
in the country. In this circular L give the Price List of but one quality of Steel 
Amalvam Bells, which I consider the best, and which I recommend with the greatest 
confidence. The larger sizes of other qualities I can furnish somewhat lower. 


PRICE LIST OF STEEL AMALGAM BELLS: 


No. 1, 15 inches diameter,.......... $12 00 Weight, od Ibs. abe disisiviv cuisines eeeees $ 45 00 
No.2,16 ¢ 6s cocscccces 20 00 GOD $6 ccvcccccccccccccces 16 00 
No. 3,18 « < encase 20 00 6 ABD oc cccccccee sevesee 130 00 
No. 4,20 “ 6 cccccccccs 20 00 66 850 Sc cccccccccccccce 220 OO 


These Bells Cost only one-third as much as the Bronze, 


And yet they can be heard as far; and in purity, richness and volume of sound, they so 
nearly equai them that the difference is scarcely perceptible. 
Village and Country Churches and Schools should all have them. 


I will always be glad to communicate and correspond with any one, and give all the 
information in my power, whether I get their order or not. 
4a Call on or Address 
A. STONER, 


No. 177 East Water Street, (up stairs.) 


1864. ears tna 1864, 


On and after June 12th, and until further notice, tennant Trains will run as fol- 
lows, stopping at all Stations : 


GOING WEST: 


Milwaukee, .......leave,. ee 50 A. M.....+0-+++-10.00 P. M. 
Whitewater, ... sees 


















Milton Junction,......---. nie nse ee 

coccce § BITIVE,..0. ccccee os00004.30 arrive 6.50 
Maison, ie eee 4.40 
PIMMOURGIIG 55 0:6 95:50:06 45 00'soceceees Da cocccccccecsOe4d 
Boscobel, cocccce Fold cccvcedcocceSeld 
Prairie du Chien, arrive .. coccccccce S000 occ ccce cece oWe4d 

GOING EAST: 

Prairie du Chien, Leave........... 9.00 A. M....sseseeee - 8.50P. M. 
Boscobel, ....... ShteeeceecsenneseseOene covccccccccs O28 
Mazomanic,....++..+.+eeeeseeeeees 00 04 P. M..ccceee sooo Doe 

coccee § BETIVO..cccccccee 1.00 cocccccccces 0 
EEE c1ns IOAVE sn s~sonnnvee Bd ccna . 9.35 A. M. 
Milton Junction,.....0°°****secees 2.50 = nave sessee12.10 AM, arrive 12.20 P. M. 
Whitewater,....... aseecevevseeses Gs00 coccccccccce 120 
Milwaukee, arrive........sseeeee0 5.50 secvcsccccos GAO 


Direct connection is made at Prairie du Chien, during season of navigation, with 
splendid First Class Steamers for St, Paul, and intermediate points. 
MP Superior Sleeping Cars, on night trains. WM. JERVIS, Supt. 
E. P,.BACON, Gen. Ticket Agent. 














3 .  IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & 00. 


THE AMERICAN BOUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Books that Stand the Test of the Class—Room. 


UNION READERS. 


The matter and illustrations in this Series are entirely new, and unsurpassed by any 
other similar Series published, in vartety and adaptation. 
PICTORIAL PRIMFR. Beautifully illus.| UNION READER, No. ONE, 96 pp. 
PRIMARY SPELLER. UNION READER, No. TWO, 208 pp. 
NEW SPELLER, Definer and Analyzer. UNION READER, No. THREE, 264 pp. 








PRIMARY HAND CARDS, 6 in a set. UNION READER, No. FOUR, 408 pp. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS, Large, for UNION READER, No. FIVE, 600 pp. 
the School-Room, 8 Nos. on 4 cards. UNLON SPEAKER, 264 pp. 
—— o-oo 


ROBINSON’S 


COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


With the improvements and additions recently made, is the most complete Series of the 
kind, by one author, published in this country. 


Progressive Table Book. New Elementary Algebra. 

Progressive Primary Arithmetic. University Algebra. (Old Edition. ) 
Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic, New University Algebra. 

Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic, New Analytical Geometry and Conic 
Progressive Higher Arithmetic. Sections. 

Arithmetical Examples. New Surveying and Navigation. 


Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, and Surveying, are published for the 
use of Teachers. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Arithmetical Examples; or, Test Huercises for Graded Schools. 


200 pages. Price 60 cents, by mail. 

This work has just been added to ‘ Robinson’s Mathematical Series,’’ and was pre- 
pared to meet a demand in graded schools for a larger number of carefully prepared 
and practical examples for Review and Drill Exercises than are furnished from ordinary 
text-books, and it may be used in connection with any other book or series of books on 
this subject. ‘(wo editions are printed ; one with answers at the close of the book, for 
the use of teachers ; the other without answers, and designed for the use of classes. 


Spencerian Business Writing. 


The authors of this system are actively engaged in a complete revision of the Spencerian 
works, and in adding many new and valuable improvements. 


A KEY TO PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


Isin preparation, which, together with the COPY BOOKS and series of CHARTS, wil 
not only represent the system as the most attractive, but also the simplest and most 
practial, for the purposes of the School and Counting-room. 

Teachers and School Officers contemplating a change in systems of Penmanship, wil 
do well to examine our new issue. 


(as Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co., 
48 & 60, Walker St,, New York, 
6. O. GRIGGS & Co, 39 & 41 Lake St., Chicago. 














J. 


READY! 


B. LIPPINCOTT & 00. 


SHAW & ALLEN’S 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY! 


COMPLETING 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 





The Comprehensive Geography is entirely new in subject-matter, manner, and illus- 
tration. 

It is eminently historical. The gradual advance of geographical knowledge in past 
ages* is made to ussist in the development of the subject now. 

It combines Physical and Physico-Descriptive as well as Mathematical and Political 
Geography, hence, 

It contains two books, and is fifty per cent. cheaper than any work of its class. 

It contains relief maps showing clearly the general structure of the lands,—a feature 
of no other work. 


Surrounding the relief maps are cuts representing the animals and plants peculiar to 
or characteristic of the countries. 


The Sectional Maps of the United States are drawn upon a uniform scale. 
In short, the work is novel in nearly all respects. 


It will be mailed for examination by school-officers, on receipt of $1.00 


* Under this head are reductions of the globe of Behaim, constructed while Columbus 
was on his first voyage to America; and the Western Hemisphere ot John Schoner, in 
1520. Facsimiles of the original globes, lithographed in four brilliant colors on heavy 
print paper, 2x3 feet, are published in English, at $2.00 for the set of three. Persons 
of antiquarian taste will be delighted with these representations. Agents will be sup- 
plied with them on very favorable terms. 





SUE’S FRENCH METHOD. 
A NEW PRACTICAL AND INTELLECTUAL METHOD OF LEARNING 


CH, grounded on Nature’s Teachings ; adapted to the System of Noel and 
Chapsal, with critical remarks on Grammars used in our Schools,........... -$1 50 
EXERCISES ON THE FRENCH SYNTAX; or, Practice of the New Prac- 
tical and Intellectual Method for Learning "French, wherein learners have 
to make direct application of French Rules, - and rectify the deviations made 
from the French Syntax. 12 m0.,........eecescceee Swesipelocee eiarenne here ke 15 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Arranged 
as a Guide for the Construction of French Sentences, completing the System 
of the Practical and Intellectual Method for learning French,................ 1 50 
A KEY FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND LEARNERS, who, after 
completing the regular course, may further wish to prosecute their study of 
GO FEOMCH CORFUO. 19 Moe.5 20 ccc cvcececceccecesenc deve sccccses voce cess oes 75 
The whole forming a complete oral and synthetical course. By Jean B. Sue, A. M., 
formerly Pupil of the Royal School of Soreze. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 


Philadelphia, 
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y' BARNES AND BURR. 


BARNES & BURR, 


Publishers of the 


NATIONAL SERIES 


—_——OF——— 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


51 and 53 John Street, New York, 
Would respectfully announce to their Educational Friends, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS OF 


Davies’ University Arithmetic, ......... .....++. $1,50 
Porter’s Principles of Chemistry,......-...---++- 1,75 


The above are just published and are commended to the attention of all 
interested in the improvement of Text Books. Prof. Daviss is too well known 
as a teacher of Mathematical Science at West Point and Columbia College, to 
require a special introduction. Prof. Porter has already distinguished him- 
self as an author and teacher of Chemistry and the allied Sciences in Yale 
College. Former editions of this Chemistry have been widely and favorably 
known in many of our best schools. The revised edition will be found fully 
up to the present state of the science, and well adapted to the Schools, 
Academies and Colleges of the United States. 


In Press, and will be published in October, 
Pror. Ropert Raymonn’s 


PATRIOTIC SPEAKER, 


Embracing Selections and Original Pieces, Speeches and Dialogues, suited to 
the present state of these stirring times. Price $2.00. 


BARNES & BURR 


Are the Publishers of the following Standard Books, viz: 
Parker & Watson’s Series of Readers and Spellers. 
Davies’ Series of Arithmetics and Algebra. 

Clark’s System of English Grammar. 
Monteith & McNally’s System of Geography. 
Willard’s Series of History and Charts. 
Peck’s “Ganot’s” Popular Physics or Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

Porter’s Principles of Chemistry. 
Wood’s System of Botany. 
Smith’s & Martin’s Book-Keeping. 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 
School Teachers’ Library, 10 vols. 

pes> Send for our Descriptive Catalogue. 


. 


~=OOMDNY ANhwone 











SHELDON & CO. 


SUPERIOR ARITHMETIOCS, ete. 


The Normal Mathematical Series, 


Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic. ........sececesececccseccccccccccses 22 conte, 
Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic............sseccccceee cccccccccccsssees 35 Conte, 
Stoddard’s Rudiments of Arithmetic........secccccocecsccccseccssscsececss 40 cents, 
Beaddard’s Practionl Avithmete oe ciicsicccccccccecavsevcccvcceoncecccccceces TO Cents 
Stoddard’s Philosophical Arithmetic.......csessscscccceccceecccccccccsssces 70 conte, 
Stoddard & Henkle’s Elementary Algebra..........cececceccecccecsecseeees 100 cents. 
Stoddard & Henkle’s University Algebra.......ccecseeccee coccccccsccecees - 175 cents. 
Key to Intellectual and Practical Arithmetic8......cccccesecccsccccccecess - 60 cents, 
Key to Stoddard & Henkle’s Elementary Algebra.........seccececseseesees 100 conta, 
Key to Stoddard & Henkle’s University Algebra..........cesesesececessees 175 cents. 


SUPERIOR GRAMMARS, etc. 


Bullion’s Introduction to Analytical Grammar........ccecscccesecscccccees 40 cents. 
Bullion’s Analytical and Practical English Grammar. socesccccecceseseeeees 70 Cents, 
Bullion’s Exercises in Analysis and Parsing........cessccscscsseccsscesssces 18 cents, 
Spencer's Latin Lessons... ..cccoccccccsccccccccccccscccsoscccccecs escccccse 70 COntS. 
—in‘roductory to 

Bullions’ Latin Grammar............$1 25 | Bullion’s Latin-English Diction- 
Bullions’ Latin Reader.............. 1 25 ONS oo. ce vias Keteonsocconseeeesecee ae Oe 
Bullions’ Latin Exercises....... .... 125 | Bullions’ Greek Lessons........ ... 85 
Bullions’ Casar.......seeeeeeeeeeeees 125 | Bullions’ Greek Grammar........... 1 50 
Bullions’ Cicero... ccccsccccecccecscess b 20 Bullions’ Greek Reader............. 2 0 
Dudiions’® Balkass 2006 cece cece ccosces. 2B COOKER h VIER es icisss cccvsccscccciss 2 








Keetels’ New Method of learning the French Language.......cecesccccccsceceeeee $1 50 
Peissner’s Elements of the German Language........cscccccsssccccccccccsececess 150 





Physiology,---Logic---Astronomy, ete. 


Hooker’p Human PHOT ov veciec vee cscs sicecc ceccncecsesesccccscssse OL 60 


“6 ARG TROON o sisin c's nein ew sinnes Seles oes s.cetipnnscieecesteievesns sccm 75 
Whately’s Elements of Logic........cseccecccccece cove Seticcccescoccce £60 
““ MNSIMONED: OF TAMGUGEIC. a 0c5ccidecscciccss cocs cscs tebeccecessss 200 
DUOCKIONN TD RM COOIET oo o.s'e 08 56:68 oo icine de ewes vewerdecss scicdsessese LOO 
“ MEOUDOLOLOES 65.6 5 6c .c6 o0nscs'os cs cnceccescvercesececccccsves S00 

“ WODMOLS OF URS MICONOODO occ vscccccetsccicescrcctiesccs FB 
Palmer's PACUes) Cook eens oo vc csicscnccescccecssscevcvscecceccce 75 
“ Blanks, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, ....... evcccccccccccccccccccccs cc CCh 35 


Waylands’s Elements of Intellectual Philosophy...........sesee+e-.. 1 50 
Thompson’s Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought..........+.... 150 





An examination of our Books is respectfully invited. 

These books are not new and untried but are standard books in many of the promi- 
nent schools throughout the country—send for a catalogue 

A copy of any of our class Text Books for examination, sent by mail, post-paid, on ree 
ceipt of one-half the annexed price. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
Publishers, Wew York. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 
‘RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PROCURE COPIES AND EXAMINH. 





Ray’s Test EXAMPLES; a new book, embracing over. Three 
Thousand carefully prepared practical problems for the slate or blackboard; 
for Drill Exercises and Review. A book greatly needed by ‘every teacher, 
and should be introduced into every school. Two editions published—one, , 
Witnout Answers; the other, With ANSWERS arranged by themselves at 
the close of the volume. 


Evans’ Scuoot Geometry; The Primary Elements of Plane and 
Solid Geometry, for Schools and Academies. A concise treatise, designed 
fot that class of students who have not time to master the larger works. 
The amount of Geometry contained in this volume furnishes the pupil 
ample preparation for the study of Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. 


De Wotr’s InstRucTivE SPELLER AND Hanpv-Boox or Dertva- 
mve Worps: designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the elementary 
sounds, and correct habits of pronunciation and orthography; containing 
Dictation Exercises, and a simple but complete study,of derivative words. 
The most thorough, complete, and admirably arranged Spelling Book pub- 
lished in the. United States. 


LILIENTHAL AND AiLyn’s Ossect Lessons, Ok THinas TAUGHT; 
a systematic course!of instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. Pre- 
pared by order of the Cincinnati Public School Board, recommended by the 
Teachers, and adopted for general use in the Schools of Cincinnati. Ap- 
proved by.'the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, and commended by all who 
haye examined it. 


Wuitr’s Crass Book or GEOGRAPHY; containing a complete 
Syllabus: of oral instruction on the method of Object Teaching, Map exer- 
cises, systematically arranged for class drill, and numerous suggestive Test 
Questions for review. The correct pronunciation of all Geographical names 
is carefully indicated—a most valuable feature. 


THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER’s AID; designed to assist candidates 
for Teachers’ Certificates, in preparing for examination; also pupils, in 
reviewing their studies; teachers, in examining their classes; and Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, in class and,drill exercises, A copy of, , 
this valuable work. should be upon the desk of every teacher. 





sa Single specimeni copies; for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, sent. by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents for 
Ray’s Test Examples, without Answers; 30 cents for Test Examples,,., 
with Answers; 30 cents for Evans’ Geometry ; 15 cents for De Wolf's 
Speller; 20 cents for Object Lessons; 15 cénts for White’s Class 
Book ; and 50 cents for the Examiner. 


s*y, Inberal terms given on books for first introduction. 
Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
Cincinnati, O. 











THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST POPULAR. 
OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


RAY’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


B@e More extensively used in the Schools of Wisconsin than any others. @a 





The following extract, from the last annual Report of Hon. J. L. Pickard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, shows the high estimation in 
which he holds Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, which are officially recommended 
for uniform use in the Public Schools of Wisconsin. 


“The books I have recommended below are such as commend 
themselves to my judgment. I would advise their adoption in all 
schools where no uniformity at present exists.” 


Ray’s Primary Arithmetic, or First Book. 
Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic, or Second Book. 
Ray’s Practical Arithmetic, or Third Book. 
Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, or Fourth Book. 


By referring to Taste No. 4, page 263, last Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent, it will be seen that Ray’s Arithmetics are more 
extensively used in the schools of Wisconsin than any other Series. 

It may properly be asked why Ray’s Arithmetics are more popular than 
others, not only in the schools of Wisconsin, but in those of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and, indeed, of the entire West and North-west. Manifestly, 
it is owing to their superior intrinsic merit, their tasty and substantial 
manufacture, and their unrivaled cheapness. 


pepe Ray's Arithmetics will be furnished, for first introduction, in place of other 
Arithmetics not in satisfactory use, on most favorable terms. 

Schools desiring to adopt them, but feeling unwilling to pay full prices for new 
books, and be obliged to throw aside their old ones when only partially worn, 
can, on informing us of the number, name, and condition of the beoks in use, 
obtain supplies for first introduction, in exchange for the old books in use, at 
satisfactory rates—generally for a difference of from one-third to one-half the retail 
price of the dame. 


*,* Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to introduction, sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents for the Primary, 20 cents for the 
Intellectual, 30 cents for the Practical, and 50 cents for the Higher. 


Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
Cincinnati, O, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


RAY’S GEOMETRY. 


LONG WAITED FOR: READY AT LAST. 





Ray’s ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SoLip GEomMETRY: A 
new and comprehensive work, on an original plan, em- 
bracing a large number and variety of practical exercises, 
Designed for Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Simplification of the primary elements of the science, the definitions 
being all based upon the idea of direction, and the geometrical axioms and 
postulates stated in four general propositions. 


2. Methodical arrangement of subject, begiwning with the Straight Line 
and ending with the Sphere, the properties of each figure being given under 
one head, and not scattered through several chapters or books. 


3. Numerous applications of the principles to common things, calculated 
to increase the pupil’s interest and pleasure in the study, and to teach him 
to rightly apply his knowledge. 

4. Exercises in solutions and demonstrations to be made by the pupil, 
giving him the same advantage in working—in practical drill operations— 
that he has had in the study of Arithmetic and Algebra. 





B@~ Single specimen copies will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to Teachers and 
School Officers, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Supplies for first introduction into Schools will;,be furnished at 50 cents a copy, 
parties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, Pustisuers, 
Cincinnati, O. 














TWO NEW BOOKS. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE, 





PINNEOS GUIDE TO COMPOSITION. 
SMART'S MANUAL OF FREE GYMNASTICS. 





PInNEO’s GUIDE TO ComPosiTIoN embraces a series of graduated prac- 
tical lessons, with appropriate directions, exercises, and models, “designed 
to simplify the art of writing composition. Adapted to the wants of be- 
ginners. 

There are few who are not frequetitly required to express their ideas in 
writing, and none who may not, at some time, be subject to this necessity. 
No education, therefore, can be complete that does not include this import- 
ant subject. 

In this work the attempt is made to rendet this usually repulsive and 
difficult branch, simple, easy, and interesting. So gradually is the pupil 
led along, step by step, that he is actually taught to write composition 
before he is aware of it, and before the word composition is used. 


Suakr’s Manuat or Free Gymnastic AND Dump Bett EXenctses 
is a concise practical treatise on this very important branch of culture, 
designed for class use in the school-room and for private students. 


OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS. 


“RESOLVED, That gymnastic training should be introduced into all the schools of the 
State, and made as indispensable in the daily routine of duties as the other exercises 
of .the school-room. , 

“ ResoLveED, That Free Gymnastic exercises, calculated to secure a symmetrical devel- 
opment of the body, may be made successful without any loss of time or progress on the 
part of the pupils in their attainments, and that teachers, by the use of a cheap 
Manual, will find no difficulty in awakening interest in this indispensable branch of 
education.” —Zesolutions adopted by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, July, 1863. 

“Free Gymnastics are of great value in forming the habits of the body in the young, 
The experiment of Free Gymnastics has proved a decided success in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati.”—Lyman Harpine, Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. 

“ As to the practicability of making physical exercises a part of our system of public 
instruction: I entertain no doubt.”—Jeun D, Puiterick, Supt. af Boston Public Schools. 





gage Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
80 cents for the Composition, and 20 cents for the Manual. 

Supplies for first introduction furnished at 25 cents a copy for the Com- 
position, and 10 cents for the Manual, parties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT WILSON & HINKLE, Pvustisuers, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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SUPERIOR ARITHMETICS, etc. 


The Vormal Mathematical Series, 





E Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic......... Caddeddaeadalsanvetnatanecces 22 cents. 
q Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic.............seee0. eeee secccccce eccccee. 35 cents. 
Stoddard’s Rudiments of Arithmetic............ceeeeceeee KeUdeeanceeouseas 40 cents. 
Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetiég .... ..cccccsccccccceccccccccce coccccccescees 70 cents. 
Stoddard’s Philosophical Arithmetic... .....0..00cecesceescccscccces 70 cents. 
Stoddard & Henkle’s Elementary Algebra........cccscccseccccceccccesceess 100 cents. 
Stoddard & Henkle’s University Algebra.......... eee eee PRCT ee Tee 175 cents. 
Key to Intellectual and Practical Arithmetics...... ceereccccoccscccescrccss Scents. 
Key to Stoddard & Henkle’s Elementary Algebra.... .cccsececeseceeceeceee 100 cents. 
acs Key to Stoddard & Henkle’s University Algebra..........05 Seusuaceseenae 175 cents. 





1ed 
“s SUPERIOR GRAMMARS, etc. 


in Bullion’s Introduction to Analytical Grammar........ eT ETT CCE CT ET CT 40 cents. 
Bullion’s Analytical and Practical English Grammar.........++sseeeeeeceee 75 cents. 
ty. Bullion’s Exercises in Analysis and Parsing 18 cents. 





rt- Spencer’s Latin Lesson8.....ccccccscsccvcccccerescssccecscsccsess secccsese 75 cents. 


—introductory to 


id Bullions’ Latin Grammar............ $1 25 Bullion’s Latin-English Diction- 

yi] Bullions’ Latin Reader.............. 1 25 OE saad decbaeensisnnsdedadaunsess $3 60 

yn Bullions’ Latin Exercises....... .... 1 25 | Bullions’ Greek Lessons........ ... 85 
Bullions’ Ceosar...ccvcccccvccccccccce 1 25 Bullions’ Greek Grammar........... 1 50 
Bullions’ Cleero.. .ccesescscsceececes 1 25 Bullions’ Greek Reader............. 2 00 
Bullions’ Ballust .... cove cece sccccecs 112 Cooper’s Virgil...cccccccccccccceeses 2 20 

- Keetels’ New Method of learning the French Language.......... ‘Hite ike eeu wats $1 £0 

y Peissner’s Elements of the German Language......ccceccecee cece ccccescesereeecs 1 £0 





Physiology,---Logic---Astronomy, etc. 





Hooker’s Human Physiology.....0.cee cece cece ccecceeseccseseee etesees $1 50 

; 1: INR i ccccscceesevecaveneaenss paredetetces case e ions 75 
Whately’s Elements of Logic 1 50 

66 Blements of BRGterie. é. <iceccccccscesccecssceccccccoscesss EOC 

Brocklesby’s AStronOMY..... see ceeecsccceccecceceseceressccecccseess 150 

“ Meteorology.......-.eseeeees 1 00 
“ Wonders of the Microscope......ssecceccccccccccccscccse LIZ 

Palmer’s Practical Book-Keeping........seecceeccccececreesveescccers 75 

ss Blanks, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, .....+eeeesecsece esawecennee’ +. .eeach 35 

Waylands’s Elements of Intellectual Philosophy........... eeeccscoes 1 50 

Thompson’s Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought....... cocccsee 2 50 





An examination of our Books is respectfully invited. 
These books are not new and untried but are standard books in many of the promi- 


nent schools throughout the country—send for a catalogue 
A copy of any cf our class Text Books for examination, sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of one-half the annexed price. 
SHELDON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 

















SPENCERIAN 
SYSTEM OF BUSINESS-WRITING. 


Eleven Copy-Books, in Four Distinct Scries, 


PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
To Meet the Wants of Schools and Learners of every Grade, 


The COMMON-SCILOOL SERIES embraces the first Five Books. 
The BUSINESS SERIES, Two Books, Nos. 6 and 7. 
The LADIES’ SERIES, Two Buoks, Nos. 8 and 9. 
EXERCISE SERIES, iv Two Books. 


THE NEW STANDARD EDITION 


Of the Spencerian Vopy-Books, with the accompanying auxiliary works, viz., the series of 
Pd ? ’ 5° ’ , > 


Ture Cuarts of PENMANSHIP AND THE Key To PRracticaL 
2 ENMANSHIP, 


Will be issued during the present summer, and in a style never equalled for beauty, ac- 
curacy and elegance of execution. 


This System is SUPERIOR to all others, because it produces the BEST 
BUSINESS PENMEN. 
It is the only system taught in the lealing Commercial Colleges of the country, and is 
used by the best Business Penmen every where. 
It is easily taught, easily aquired, and written with the greatest rapidity. 


A NEW BOOK. 
The ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, or Test Exercises, 12 mo. 200 pp. 


Is a New Book just added to Roxvinson’s Mathematical S ries. 


The Examples are mostly of a practical character, combining a large amount 
of facts, statistics, and information of recent date. They are promiscuously arranged 
and without the answers given, and involve nearly all the principles and ordinary pro- 
cesses of common arithmetic, and are designed to thoroughly test the pupil’s jndgment; 
to bring into use his knowledge of the theory and application of numbers: to cultivate 
habits of patient investigation and self-reliance ; to test the truth and accuracy of his 
own processes of proof; ina words to make him independent of the text-book, and of 
written rules and analysis. 

The work will be valuable for review and drill exercisee, and may be usedin connection 
with any other book or series of books on the subject. 

Two editions are printed, one with the answers at the close of the book, and the other 
without. 


Single copies sent by mail on receipt of 60 cents. 





I> Liberal terms given on books furnished for exwmination or introduction. 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co,, 
48 & 50, Walker St, New York, 


8. C. GRIGGS & Co. 39 & 41 Lake St., Chicago. 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


GHOGRAPHY 


— 


BENJAMIN F, SHAW and FORDYCE A. ALLEN, 


WILL BE ISSUED ON OR BEFORE 


July 10th. 





It combines in a philosophical manner Natural, Ancient, Medieval and Modern His 
tory with Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography ; and so that each of these 
general divisions may be used separately. Physical Geography may be either studied in 
connection with the other parts, according to the wishes of the authors,or independently; 
or, if preferred, not at all. 

The Maps have never been excelled in exhibiting on flat surfaces forms of relief. 
The cuts are truthful representations of scenes and objects. Nearly all of them ae 
introduced as illustrations rather than as embellishments. 





From W. F. Poetes A. M., Principal of the Farnham Preparatory [Pestalozzian) 
School at Beverly, N. J., Editor of the ** American Educational Mouthly.’”? & 
«The arrangement islogical. * * * * A rare judgment is evident in the selec 
tion ot facts, andin the language in which they are conveyed. Everything is succu- 
lent and nutritious. Prominence is given to'he important alone. Indeed, I remember 
no school-book in which what is really valuable is presented in so concise and yet so 
manageable aform, * * * The equals of the engravings, in respect of artistic finish 
and appropriateness, adorn the pages of no school-book hitherto published in this 
country.’’ 





The book will be mailed to teachers and school-districts desirous of adopting a new 
geography or series of geographies, on receipt of sixty cents. 


LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES, 


The only complete Series of American Geographies, comprises : 
Boox 1—Allen’s Primary Geography, on the basis of the Object Method. 


Book 2—Shaw and Allen’s Comprehensive Geography, based upon the theory and prac- 
tice of the best English and German instructors. 


Book 3—Smith’s New Geography, by R. C. Smith, A. M. 
Boox 4—Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, by J. Thomas M.D. & T. 


Baldwin 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
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GEOGRAPHY Made Interesting to PRIMARY Classes, 
BY MONTEITH'S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


A Combination of Local, Descriptive, and Physical Geography, in the 


NATIONAL SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 
BY MONTEITH & McNALLY. 


No better plea for the preparation of the best books in this department, regardless of 
expense, can be given than isevinced in the rapid increase in circulation that has attend. 
ed the National Series of Geographies, during the comparatively brief period it has been 
before the public. As three other Series, all possessing claims to favor, were issued al- 
most simultaneously with this, the public had ample variety to select from. The wider 
circulation enjoyed by the National Series, arises doubtless from its plan, as indicated, 
which gives the several numbers a happy adaptaticn to the wants of all grades of pupils 
in our public and private schools. 

Their progress has no parallel in the history of any other text-books comprehended in 
this department of study. They are more extenrively used in the Normal Schools of 
the country—State and County—than any other series. In greater proportion than any 
others in the Academies of New York and Pennsylvania, and more generally recom. 
mended by Schvol Commissioners in these States than any and all others. More than 
three-fourths of the geographies used in the Public Schools of the city of New York are 
of this serics. They have been recommended in every Western State where official re- 
commendations are made, including Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Indiana, Kansas, and during the past year, in the Territories of Washington, Colorado, 
and Nevada. This statement of facts renders the publication of any portion of the 
vast number of recommendations received unnecessary. 


A GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


BASED ON ANALYSIS, 
And comprehending the True Method of Teaching the Science. 


’ 





CLARK’S SYSTEM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Clark’s First Lessons in English Grammar ; Clark’s Analysis of the English Lan- 
guage; Clark’s New English Grammar ; Key to Clark’s Grammar ; Clark’s 
Etymological Chart, combined with Clark’s Chart of Phrases, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, May 39, 1863, 

Professor Clark’s English Grammar has features of peculiar excellence that will be apt 
to secure its adoption, so far as they come to be fully known and fairly estimated. The 
author is not a mere theorist or book-maker, but a practical teacher, and the Principal 
of one of the best Academies in the State. His Grammar is used in about thirty of our 
chartered Academies, and still more extensively in our Common Schools. Teachers’s 
who have tried it, say that Professor Clark’s method kindles enthusiasm, when the 
old way of inculcating the science of our mother tongue fails. They say that the use 
of the blackboard, in analyzing sentences, awakens an interest that would astonish 
teachers who have yet to learn how serviceable the eye and fingers may be made, as helps 
to instruction and discipline. 

Ican easily believe what I hearin favor of Prof. Clark’s method ; for I know, by ex- 
periment, that the blackboard can do as much for the student of Greek as it does for 
the student of Mathematics. EDWARD NORTH. 

From A. B. DOUGLASS, late School Com’r of Delaware county, N. Y., June 29, 1863: 

«‘ There is much truth in the remark made by Dr. Noah Webster, near the close of his 
life: ‘From all the observations I have been able to make, I am convinced that the 
grammars which have been used in our seminaries of learning for the last torty years 
are so incorrsct ane imperfect, that they have introduced or sanctioned more error than 
they have amended. In other words, had the people of these States been left to learn 
the construction of their vernacular language solely by tradition and the reading of 
good authors, the language Whould have been spoken and written with more purity than 
it now is.’ Clark’s system has dispelled the clouds with which the science has been en- 
veloped. There islght thrown upon every page. 

ss Two years ago Clark’s system was uuknown in the county, it is now universally 
used. Seven hundred teachers of the county have unqualifiedly approvedit. I have 
never known a Class pursue the study of it under a LIVE teacher that bas not succeed- 
ed ; I have never known it to have an opponent in an educated teacher who had thor- 
onghly investigated it ; I have never known an igmorant teacher to examine it ; I have 
never known a teacher who has used it to try any other. 


BARNES & BURR, Publishers, 
51 & 58 John St., New York. 


Rae Catalogues sent to any address, post-paid. 
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lows, stopping at all Stations : 
GOING WEST: 


Milwaukee, ....... Leave, ..cccreees 11.60 A. M....eeee ones 10.00 P. M. 

Whitewater, .....0sccssssscevseees 9:05 P.M. ...ccceeree -1.20 

Milton Junotion,...........s0eee0+ — pees eextuaed rs) SE S rahe. 

eocccs GBITIVE,.. ce ccccne Sel sv eoeevesoee 4. arrive 6, 

Mapssen, ae | Suan 4.80 se thanassacelll 
MasOMBRlO ccc scvcsceeiciseccveces: O87) - ccaevaceaces 5.43 

Baseehel, occccccccscccascvsrcceses FelD ” * eevevescecs 8.18 

Prairie du Chien, arrive ........... 8.80. 5. Sab evtenees's 9.45 


Prairle du Chien, Leave 
Boseobel, 2.02. ccccccccccesesccees 10.15 
Mazomanie,...-.0esccceeteseceseee 
Mapison, ****** 
Milton Junction,...... 
Whitewater, .... cscs resecesseveeee Bs 
Milwaukee, arrive..... o Sega caeests 5.50 
. Direct connection is made at Prairie du Chien, during season of navigation, with 
splendid First Class Steamers for St, Paul, and intermediate points. 
ag@ Superior Sleeping Cars, on night trains. WM. JERVIS, Supt. 


E. P. BACON, Gen. Ticket Agent. 


BELLS. 


Church, School, Factory, Farm, Hotel and Steamboat Bells, 
Alwaysen hand and for sale at 


177 EAST WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The undersigned takes pleasures in offering to the public the new AMALGAM BELL, 
in which he is dealing extensively, and which on account of its SUPERIOR TONE and 
EXTREME CHEAPNESS, is rapidly taking the place of all other Bells. 


PRICE LIST OF AMALGAM BELLS, INCLUDING YOKE AND WHEEL: 
NO. DIAM’R. WEIGHT. -PRICE. | NO. DIAM’R. WEIGHT. PRICE. 


1 15 inches. 50lbs. $7.00 | 6 27 inches, 500 lbs. $42.00 
2.16. 62 « 8.00 7.32.9 410 « 60.00 
3. 17. 70 «8 10.00 |} 8 35 « 700 “* 100.00 
4 19: « 80 « 12.00 ||} 9 39 «% 850 “ 125.00 
§ 2 « 150. «§ 22.00 || 10 438 « 1200 “ 175.00 


4a- About Fifteen"per cent. is to.be added to the above schedule of prices by the re- 
cent rise in the pricejof metals. 


The price of this Bell being only one-third that of Brass Bells, Town and Vountry 
Churches and Schools need no longer be without Bells, as the above prices fairly place 
them within the means of all that can possibly make use of a Bell. Every Farmer should 
have one of these Bells, as the smaller sizes are particularly designed for this purpose— 
the smallest size (No. 1), being distinctly heard at a distance of one mile, and adds 
eng to the life and cheerfulness of a neighborhood. The reputation of the AMAL- 
GAM BELL is now fairly established in other States, where thousands are in use, and 
for which testimcnials of a most flattering nature are given. 

N. B.—I am prepared to furnish to order, 


Brass Bells at Factory Prices, 


From the most celebrat@i establishment in the country 5 also, all other kinds of Bells . 
known to the public. » 
Please call on or address A. STONER, 177 East Water strcet, 

Up stairs, Entrance from the street. 
Oorrespondence is invited, and will be treated with courtesy and promptness. 





1864. "mam mm 1864, 


On and after June12th, and until further notice, Passenger Trains will run as fol- 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


eee 


RAY’S GEOMETRY. 


LONG WAITED FOR: READY AT LAST. 


uy’s ELEMENTS oF PLane anp Sonip Geometry: A 
“new and comprehensive work, on an original plan, em- 
t - bracing a large number and variety of practical exercises. 
4 Designed for Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


71. Simplification of the primary elements of the science, the definitions 
eing all based upon the idea of direction, and the geometrical axioms and 
postulates stated in four general propositions. 

J 2. Methodical arrangement of subject, beginning with the Straight Line 

4 and ending with the Sphere, the properties of each figure being given under 

Tone head, and not scattered thr ugh several chapters or books. 


4 - 3. Numerous applications of the principles to common things, calculated 
‘#0 increase the pupil’s interest and pleasure in the study, and to teach him 
te rightly apply his knowledge. 
} 4. Exercises in solutions and demonstrations to be made by the pupil, 
3 #iving him the same advantage in working—in practical drill operations— 


| j tae he has had in the study of Arithmetic and Algebra. 





a * h@s Single specimen copies will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to Teachers and | 
F School Officers, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 

4 Supplies for first introduction into Schools will be furnished at 50 cents a copy, 

® Paerties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, Pus.isuers, 
Cincinnati, O. 





TWO NEW BOOKS. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD BXAMINI 


PINNEO'S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION. 
SMART’S MANUAL OF FREE GYMNASTICS, 





PINNEO’s GUIDE TO CoMposITION embraces a series of graduated p ae 
tical lessons, with appropriate directions, exercises, and models, designedyey 
to simplify the art of writing composition. Adapted to the wants of bg aa 
ginners. ay 

There are few who are not frequently required to express their ideas 
writing, and none who may not, at some time, be subject to this necessifj 
No education, therefore, can be complete that does not include this import 
ant subject. - 

In this work the attempt is made to render this usually repulsive anda 


difficult branch, simple, easy, and interesting. So gradually is the pupil ce 


led along, step by step, that he is actually taught to write compositig™ 
before he is aware of it, and before the word composition is used. 


Smart’s ManuaL or Free Gymnastic AND DumB BELL EXeErcis 
is a concise practical treatise on this very important branch of culturg 
designed for class use in the school-room and for private students. 


OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS. 


“ReEsoLveD, That gymnastic training should be introduced into all the schools of the 


State, and made as indispensable in the daily routine of duties as the other exercises “| 


of the school-room. q 
“ RESOLVED, That Free Gymnastic exercises, calculated to secure a symmetrical devela 

opment of the hody, may be made successful without any loss of time or progress on tf 

part of the pupils in their attainments, and that teachers, by the use of a che 


Manual, will find xo difficulty in awakening interest in this indispensable branch of A 


education.” —Resolutions adopted by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, July, 1868. 


“Free Gymnastics are of great value in forming the habits of the body in the young 
The experiment of Free Gymnastics has proved a decided success in the schools of Gi 
cinnati.”’—Lyman Harpine, Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. .: 


“As to the practicability of making physical exercises a part of our system of publi 7 


instruction. I entertain no doubt.’—Jony D. Puitsrick, Supt. of Boston Public School} 





s@x Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
30 cents for the Composition, and 20 cents for the Manual. 


Supplies for first introduction furnished at 25 cents a copy for the Com# 
position, and 10 cents for the Manual, parties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT WILSON & HINKLE, Pvsuisuers, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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SPENCERIAN 
SYSTEM OF BUSINESS-WRITING. 


EMBRACING 
Eleven Copy-Books, in Four Distinct Series, 


PROGRESSIVELY. ARRANGED, 


To Meet the Wants of Schools and Learners of every Grade, 


The COMMON-SCHOOL SERIES embraces the first Five Books. 
The BUSINESS SERIES, Two Books, Nos. 6 and 7. 
The LADIES’ SERIES, Two Buoks, Nos. 8 and 9. 
EXERCISE SERIES, in Two Books. 


THE NEW STANDARD EDITION 


Of the Speucerian Copy-Books, with the accompanying auxiliary works, viz., the series of 












Tue Cuarts or PENMANSHIP AND THE Key To PRAcTIcAL 
PENMANSHIP, 
Will be issued during the present summer, and in a style never equalted for beauty, ac- 
euracy and elegance of execution. 
This System is SUPERIOR to all others, because it produces the BEST 
BUSINESS PENMEN. 


It is the only system taught in the leading Commercial Colleges of the country, and is 
used by the best Business Penmen every where. 










It is easily taught, easily aquired, and written with the greatest rapidity. 


A NEW BOOK. : 
The ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, or Test Exercises, 12 mo. 200 pp. 


Is a New Book just added to Rowyson’s Mathematical Serizs. 














The Examples are mostly of a practical character, combining a large amount 
of facts, statistics, and information of recent date. They are promiscuously arranged, 
and without the answers given, and involve nearly all the principles and ordinary pro- 
cesses of common arithmetic, and are designed to thoroughly test the pupil’s jndgment; 
to bringinto use his knowledge of the theory atid application of numbers ; to cultivate 
habits of patient investigation and self-reliance ; to test the truth and accuracy of his 
own processes of proof; ina word, to make him independent of the text-book, and of 
written rules and analysis. 





The work will be valuable tor review and drill exercisee, and may be usedin connection 
with any other book or series of books on the subject. 


Two editions are printed, one with the answers at the close of the book, and the other 
without. 


Single copies sent by mail on receipt of (0 cents. 
ee Liberal terms given on books furnished for cevmination ov introduction. 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co., 


48 & 50, Walker St,, New York. 
8. C. GRIGGS & Co, 39 & 41 Lake St., Chicago. 
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On and after June12th, and until further notice, Passenger Trains will run as fol- 
lows, stopping at all Stations : 
GOING WEST: 

Milwaukee, ....... leaves 50 vives: FESO As Mois onus «tate 10.00 P. M. 


PeWhitewater, ccs <cececosecueccess POGP. Maict ys aes 1.20 
Milton Junction,......0........05- BBD or 7 So a Se Oe BMD. oS hegn se 4.10 P.M. 





a" ibogce MORRO Vice ce 4.10 bodes t tach eeOe arrive 6.50 
j -enapae. Nee ph paves knee 8 ar Tate ee 4.40 
MAZOMADIC).060 5 cscecccende genes’ 5.27 aap Sars oceie'o sae 
MONCODGL, c00s sie cded oehscaces sntic steko ERE fer ge ESS 8.18 
Prairie du Chien, arrive ........... $.30 mime Cpadcneomae 4 
GOING EAST: 
Prairie du Chien, Leavye........... 9,90 AM. Rats capac ee 3.50 P.M. 
MOBCOWON gioco cc's save tectenescuV ees 10,15 in aie «aS a aioe 
Mazomanie, .....4 0206 Sted sce ce eos LB04 PLM... ee essen 8.12 
Fab ows arrive........... 1.00 OTE ORs 
epmmapes OR Wes¥eo5. tse EW - rss hh hadean WOM 6S nes 9.35 A. M. 
¢ Milton Junction,......°*+°"" soe eas 2.900 
Pe Whitewate?, 0.0.6.6 .seccsegucpees G00 
; Milwaukee, arrive...........s+-+05 5.50 
9 Direct connection is.made at Prairie du Chien, during season of navigation, with 
3 splendid First Class Steamers for St, Paul, aud intermediate points. 
q a aay” Superior Sleeping Cars, on night trains. WM. JERVIS, Supt. 





E. P. BACON, Gen. Ticket Agent. 


BEE. LS. 
Church, School, Factory, Farm, Hotel and Steamboat Bells, 


Always¢ n hand and for sale at 


177 EAST WATER STREET, WILWAUKEE, WIS. 


— The undersigned takes pleasures in offering to the public the new AMALGAM BELL. 
_ in which he is dealing extensively, and which on account of its SUPERIOR TONE and 
- EXTREME CHEAPNESS, is rapidiy taking the place of all other Bells. 


PRICE LIST OF AMALGAM BELLS, INCLUDING YOKE AND WHEEL: 








® NO. DIAWR. WEIGHT. PRICE. NO. DIAM’R. WEIGHT. PRICE. 


15 inches. 50 lbs, $ 7.00 6 27 inches. 400 Ibs. $42.00 
16. 62. « 8.00 Tide 410 “« 60.00 
Ne PRLS 702 10.00 8.38 700 « 100.00 
1G 6 80.“ 12.00 9°39 = 850 “ 125.00 
23.5 150 * 22.00 10 43 —« 1200 “ 175.00 


Aa About Fifteen per cent. is to be added to the above schedule of prices by the re- 
_ cent rise in the pricejof metals. 


, i The price of this Bell being only one-third that of Brass Bells, Town and VUountry 
7% Churches and Schools need no longer be without Bells, as the above prices fairly place 
_ them within the means of all that can possibly make use of a Bell. Every Farmer should 
“"@ . have one of these Bells, as the smaller sizes are particularly designed for this purpose— 
ee the smallest size (No. 1), being distinctly heard at a distance of one mile, and adds 
| greatly to the life and cheerfulness of a neighborhood. The reputation of the AMAL- 
>. GAM BELL is now fairly established in other States, where. thousands are in use, and 

- tor which testimcnials of a most flattering nature are given. 

» N. B.—I am prepared to furnish to order, E 


Brass Bells at Factory Prices, 


From the most celebrated establishmentin the country ; also, all other kinds of Bellis 
known to the public. 
Please call on or address A. STONER, 177 East Water street, 
’ Up stairs, Entrance from the street. 
Correspondence is invited, and will be treated with courtesy and promptness. 
















"PEI 


COMPREHENSIVE 


ee BY 


BENJAMIN F. SHAW and FORDYCE A. ALLEN, 


WILL BE ISSUED ON OR BEFORE 


July LOth. 


It combines in a philosophical manner Natural, Ancient, Medieval and Mederu His : 
tory with Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography ; and so that each of these : 
general divisions may be used separately. Physical Geography may be either studied in 
connection with the other parts, according to the wishes of the authors, or independently; 
or, if preferred, not at all. : 

The Maps have never been excelled in exhibiting on flat surfaces forms of relief, q 
The cuts are truthful representations of scenes and objects. Nearly all of them are 
introduced as tilustrations rather than as embellishments. 


From W. ¥, Puebrs A. M., Principal of the Farnham Preparatory (Pestalozziany 
School at Beverly, N. J., Editor of the ** American Educational Monthly.’? 3 


« The arrangement istogical. * * * * A rare judgmentis evident in the selec: 


tion ot facts, andin the language in which they are conveyed. Everything is succu- * 


lent and nutritious. Prominence is given to ‘he important alone. Indeed, I remember 
no school-book in which what is really valuable is presented in so concise and yet so 
manageable aform. * * * The equals of the engravings, in respect of artistic finish 
and appropriateness, adorn the pages of no school.book hitherto published in this 
country.” 


The book will be mailed to teachers and school-districts desirous of adopting anew 
geography or series of geographies, on receipt of sixty cents. 


IPPINCOTT’S SERIES 
LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES, 
The only complete Series of American Geographies, comprises : 


Book 1—Allen’s Primary Geography, on the basis of the Object Method. 


Book 2—Shaw and Allen’s Comprehensive Geography, based upon the theory and prac- 
tice of the best English and German instructors. 


Book 3—Smith’s New Geography, by R. C. Smith, A. M. 
Book 4—Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the. World, by J. Thomas M. D. & T. 


Baldwin 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia 























TERMS-—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


THE WISCONSIN a 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 








OLD SERIES. 


NEW SERIES. )} § 
}} Vol. I, Nos. 4-5.) OCT. & NOV. (Vol. EX, Nos. 4.5, 





MADISON: 
J. B. PRADT, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


PRINTED BY ATWOOD AND RUBLEE, 
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Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Railway. 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
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On and after November 20th, and until further notice, Passenger Trains will run as fol- 


lows, stopping at all Stations : 


GOING WEST: 


MORNING EVENING. 


Milwauke,.... 
Whitewater, 
Milton Junction, 


MADISON, * 


suse .- arrive 6.05 
Mazomanie, 

Boscobel, 

Prairie du Chien, arrive 


GOING EAST: 


MORNING, EVENING. 


Prairie du Chien, Leave..... ween 
BOsOovAli scyecs scaccncvstesees. 
Mazomatiie,.....sscesecvces eecell. t teveccecece 

: 99 
Manson, ***°* j pea voee 2.20 P. Me esic cc cececs 
Milton Junction,.....++ - eacceesoses 
Whitewater,..... Soe esecee coccee eoeseeesceeeld 
Milwaukee, arrive........ P cvccscececes S00 


4a Superior Sleeping Cars, on night trains. WM. JERVIS, Supt. 
E. P. BACON, Gen. Ticket Agent. 





SD 





Postage 12 cents a year, if paid Quarterly in advance. 












































THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST: POPULAR. 














OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


RAY'S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. | 


pas More extensively used in the Schools of Wisconsin than any others. @@ 


Tho following extract, from the last annual Report of Hon. J. L. Pickard, 7 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, shows the high estimation in] 
which he holds Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, which are officially recommended 
for uniform use in the Public Schools of Wisconsin, 


“The books I have recommended below are such as commend 
themselves to my judgment. I would advise their adoption in all” 
schools where no uniformity at present exists.” ; 


Ray’s Primary Arithmetic, or First Book. 
Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic, or Second Book. 
Ray’s Practical Arithmetic, or Third Book. 
Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, or Fourth Book. 


By referring to Taste No. 4, page 263, last Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent, it will be seen that Ray’s Arithmetics are more % 
extensively used in the schools of Wisconsin than any other Series. 

It may properly be asked why Ray’s Arithmetics are more popular than # 
others, not only in the schools of Wisconsin, but in those of Ohio, Indiana, 4B ©: 
Illinois, Iowa, and, indeed, of the entire West and North-west. Manifestly, 7 4 
it is owing to their superior intrinsic merit, their tasty and substantial © 
manufacture, and their unrivaled cheapness. . 


pa@y~ Ray's Arithmetics will be furnished, for first introduction, in place of other % s 
Arithmetics not in satisfactory use, on most i terms, a 

Schools desiring to adopt them, but feeling tnwilling to pay full prices for new © 
books, and be obliged to throw aside their old ones when only partially worn, | 
can, on informing us of the number, name, and condition of the books in use, ie 
obtain supplies for first introduction, in exchange for the old books in use, at | 
satisfactory rates—generally for a difference of from one-third to one-half the retail | 
price of the same. 


*,* Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to introduction, sent a 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents forthe Primary, 20 cents for the “Be 
Intellectual, 30 cents for the Practical, and 50 cents for the Higher. 9 


Address the Publishers, ro 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, +. 


Cincinnati, O. 














HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PROCURE COPIES AND EEXAMINBD. 





Ray's Test ExaMPLes; a new book, embracing over Three 
PThousand carefully prepared practical problems for the slate or blackboard; 
for Drill Exercises and Review. A book greatly needed by every teacher, 
‘and should be introdyged into. every school. Two editions published—one, 
Wirnovr Answers; the other, With Answers arranged by themselves at 


oo 


close of the volume. = 


Evans’ Scnoo, Geometry; The Primary Elements of Plane and 
lid Geometry, for Schools and Academies. A concise treatise, designed 
that class of students who have not time to master the larger works. 
he amount. of Geometry contained in this volume furnishes the pupil 
nple preparation for the study of Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. 


De Wo r's Instructive SPeLLeR AND Hannp-Book or Deriva- 
etive Worps: designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the elementary 
‘sounds, and correct habits of pronunciation -and orthography; containing 
Dictation Exercises, and a simple but complete study of derivative words. 

he most thorough, complete, and admirably arranged Spelling Book pub- 
hed in the United States. 


' LILIENTHAL AND ALLyn’s Opsect Lessons, or Tunes TavuGutT; 
§ systematic course of instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. Pre- 
red by order of the Cincinnati Publie School Board, recommended by the 
Teachers, and adopted for general use in the Schools of Cincinnati. Ap- 
proved by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, and commended by all who 
Thave examined it. 


- Wuitr’s CLiass Book or GroGrapny ;. containing a complete 
Syllabus of oral instruction on the method of Object Teaching, Map exer- 
WH cises, systematically arranged for class drill, and numerous suggestive Test 
# Questions for review. The correct pronunciation of all Geographical names 
Ms carefully indicated—a most valuable feature. 


| - Tue Examrner, on TeEAcHER’s Alp; designed to assist candidates 
ifor Teachers’ Certificates, in preparing for examination; also pupils, in 
@ teviewing their studies; teachers, in examining their classes; and Normal 

© Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, in class and drill exercises. A copy of 
iMthis valuable work should be upon the desk of every teacher. 





_~ na Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents for 
Ray’s Test Examples, without Answers; 30 cents for Test Examples, 
with Answers; 30 cents for Evans’ Geometry; 15 cents for De Wolf's 

peller; 20 cents for Object Lessons; 15 cents for White’s Class 

"Book ; and 50 cents for the Examiner. 

x*y Liberal terms given on books for first introduction. 
Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Cincinnati, O. 





TWO NEW BOOKS. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMIN} 





PINNEO'S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION. 
SMART’S MANUAL OF -FREE GYMNASTICS® 





PINNEO’S GUIDE TO CoMPOSITION embraces a series of graduated pr 
tical lessons, with appropriate directions, exercises, and models, designs 
to simplify the art of writing composition. Adapted to the wants of} 
ginners. 

There are few who are not frequently required to express their ideas 
writing, and none who may not, at some time, be subject to this neces 
No education, therefore, can be complete that one not include this imps 
ant subject. 

In this work the attempt is-made to render this usually repulsive a 
difficult branch, simple, easy, and interesting. So gradually is the pw 
led along, step by step, that he is actually taught to write composi 
before he is aware of it, and before the word composition is used. 


Smart’s MAanvuaL oF FREE GyMNAstio AND DumsB Bett Exerc 
is a concise practical treatise on this very important branch of cultug 
designed for class use in the school-room and for private students. 


OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS. 


“Resotven, That gymnastic training should be introduced into all the schools oft 
State, and made as indispensable in the daily routine of duties as the other exere 
of the school-room. ; 

“RESOLVED, That Free Gymnastic exercises, calculated to secure a symmetrical de 
opment of the body, may be made successful without any loss of time or progress on 
part of the pupils in their attainments, and that teachers, by the use of a ch 
Manual, will find no difficulty in awakening interest in this indispensable bandh 
education.”—Resolutions adopted by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, July, 1863. % 


“Free Gymnastics are of great value in forming the habits of the body in the yo mg 


The experiment of Free Gymnastics has proved a decided success in the schools of 3 


cinnati.’—Lyman Harprna, Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. 


“ As to the practicability of making physical exercises a part of our system of pul a 
instruction. I entertain no doubt.’—Joun D. Purterick, Supt. of Boston Public Schoo 





sae Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
30 cents for the Composition, and 20 cents for the Manual. 

Supplies for first introduction furnished at 25 cents a copy for the y 
position, and 10 cents for the Manual, parties ordering paying freight.) 


SARGENT WILSON & HINKLE, Pus.isuers, 4 
Cincinnati, 0; 





j Wisconsin Journel of Education—March, 1865. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


JRAY’S GEOMETRY. 


LONG WAITED FOR: READY AT LAST. 








@ Ray's Ecements or Puane ann Sou Gromerry: A 
@ new and comprehensive work, on an original plan, em- 
_ bracing a large number and variety of practical exercises, 
_ Designed for Colleges, Schools, and Private Students, 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


2. Simplification of aac primary cleminate of the eens, the aetniione 


r [postulates stated in four general propositions. 


y 2. Methodical asrangement of subject, beginning “with the Straight Line 
@ and ending with the Sphere, the properties of each figure being given under 
Sone head, and not scattered through several chapters or books. 


3, Numerous applications of the principles to common things, calculated 
| to increase the pupil’s interest and pleasure in the study, and to teach him 
to rightly apply his knowledge. 


3 4, Exercises in solutions and demonstrations to be made by the pupil, 
giving him the same advantage in working—in practical drill operations— 
that he has had in the study of Arithmetic and Algebra. 





2 4 B@F= Single specimen copies will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to Teachers and 


i School Officers, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Supplies for first introduction into Schools will be furnished at 50 cents a copy, 
) Parties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, Puptisuers, 
Cincinnati, O, 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST POPULAR: 


OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


RAY’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


pam More extensively used in the Schools of Wisconsin than any others. “al 





The following extract, from the last annual Report of Hon. J. L. Pickard, : 4 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, shows the high estimation in 


which he holds Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, which are officially recommended 


for uniform use in the Public Schools of Wisconsin. 


“The books I have recommended below are such as commend 
themselves to my judgment. I would advise their adoption in all 
schools where no uniformity at present exists.” 


Ray’s Primary Arithmetic, or First Book. 
Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic, or Second Book. 
Ray’s Practical Arithmetic, or Third Book. 
Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, or Fourth Book. 


By referring to TaBLe No. 4, page 263, last Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent, it will be secn that Ray’s Arithmetics are more 
extensively used in the schools of Wisconsin than any other Series, 

It may properly be asked why Ray’s Arithmetics are more popular than 
others, not only in the schools of Wisconsin, but in those of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and, indeed, of the entire West and North-west. Manifestly, 
it is owing to their superior intrinsic merit, their tasty and substantial 
manufacture, and their unrivaled cheapness. 


3@" Ray’s Arithmetics will be furnished, for first introduction, in place of other 
Arithmetics not in satisfactory use, on most favorable terms, 

Schools desiring to adopt them, but feeling unwilling to pay full prices for new 
books, and be obliged to throw aside their old ones when only partially worn, 
can, on informing us of the number, name, and condition of the books in use, 
obtain supplies for first introduction, in exchange for the old books in use, at 
satisfactory rates—generally for a witvestee of from one-third to one-half the retail 
price of the same. 


*,* Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to introduction, sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents for the Primary, 20 cents for the 
Intellectual, 30 cents for the Practical, and 50 cents for the Higher. 


Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
Cincinnati, O, 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


: RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
* PROCURE COPIES AND EXAMINH. 

















~Ray’s Test ExampLes; a new book, embracing over Three 
Thousand carefully prepared practical problems for the slate or blackboard ; 
“for Drill Exercises and Review. A book greatly needed by every teacher, 
*and should be introduced into every shoal Two editions published—one, 
Wirnovr Answers; the other, With ANSWERS arranged by hen at 
“the close of the volume. 


_ Evans’ Scuoon Geometry; The Primary Elements of Plane and 
Solid Geometry, for Schools and Academies. A concise treatise, designed 

















d 9 
l | for that class of students who have not time to master the larger works. 
The amount of Geometry contained in this volume furnishes the pupil 


“ample preparation for the study of Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. 


_ De Wotr’s Instructive SPeELLER AND Hanp-Boox oF Drriva- 
 nve Worps: designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the elementary 
if “ ‘sounds, and correct habits of pronunciation and orthography; containing 
# Dictation Exercises, and a simple but complete study of derivative words, 
The most thorough, complete, and admirably arranged Spelling Book pub- 
lished in the United States. 


‘ LILIENTHAL AND ALLYN’s OBsEcT Lessons, oR THInGs TAUGHT; 
= a systematic course of instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. Pre- 
1 ae by orderf the Cincinnati Public School Board, recommended by the 
eachers, and adopted for general use in the Schools of Cineinnati. Ap- 
he by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, and commended by all who 
ave examined it. 



















Wuitr’s Crass Book or GEOGRAPHY; containing a complete 
@ Syllabus of oral instruction on the method of Object Teaching, Map exer- 
@  cises, systematically arranged for class drill, and numerous suggestive Test 
® Questions for review. The correct pronunciation of all Geographical names * 
a is carefully indicated—a most valuable feature. 


» Tue Examiner, or Teacuen’s Arp; designed to assist candidates 
for Teachers’ Certificates, in preparing for examination; also pupils, in 
_Teviewing their studies; teachers, in examining their classes ; and Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, in class and drill exercises. A copy of 

© this valuable work should be upon the desk of every teacher. 


















© ee Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to intro- 
- duction, sent by mail; postage prepaid, on receipt of 25- cents for 
EBay’ s Test Examples, ‘without Answers ; 30 cents for Test Examples, 

_ with Answers; 30 cents for Evans’ Geometry ; 15 cents for De Wolf's 

 Speller; 20 cents for Object Lessons; 15 cents for White’s Class 
Book ; and 50 cents for the Exam:ner. 


*, Liberal terms given on books for first introduction, 
Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE,’ 
Cincinnati, O. 








TWO NEW BOOKS. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINA) 





PINNEOS GUIDE TO COMPOSITION. 
SMART’S MANUAL OF FREE GYMNASTICS. 





Prnnz0’s GuipE TO Composition embraces a series of graduated prage 
tical lessons, with appropriate directions, exercises, and models, designg 
to simplify the art of writing composition. Adapted to the wants’ of Dee 
ginners. 

There are few who are not frequently required to express their ideas i 
writing, and none who may not, at some -time, be subject to this necessity, 
No education, therefore, can be complete that does not include this importy 
ant subject. 4 

In this work the attempt is made to render this usually repulsive ang 
difficult branch, simple, easy, and interesting. So gradually is the pupil 
led along, step by step, that he is actually taught to write composition 
before he is aware of it, and before the word composition is used. E 





Smarr’s ManvaL or Free Gymnastic AND Dump Rett EXEncisigy 
is a concise practical treatise on this very important branch of culture, 
designed for class use in the school-room and for private students. 


OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS. 


“RESOLVED, That gymnastic training should be introduced into all the schools of 
State, and made as indispensable in the daily routine of duties as the other exere 
of the school-room. 

“ ResoLvED, That Free Gymnastic exercises, calculated to secure a symmetrical devel 
opment of the body, may be made successful without any loss of time or progress on thé, 
part of the pupils in their attainments, and that teachers, by the use of a ¢ cap 
Manual, will find no difficulty in awakening interest in this indispensable branch off 
education.” — Resolutions adopted by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, July, 1863, ‘> — 


«, 


“Free Gymnastics are of great value in forming the habits of the body in the young 
The experiment of Free Gymnastics has proved a decided*success in the schools of 
einnati.”—Lyman Harpinea, Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. 


“ As to the practicability of making physical exercises a part of our system of publie. 2 
instruction. I entertain no doubt.’—Joun D. Pumsrick, Supt. of Boston Public Schoo 3 | 





nee Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 0 
30 cents | for the Composition, and 20 cents for the Manual. 


Supplies for first introduction furnished at 25 cents a copy for the 
position, and 10 cents for the Manual, parties ordering paying freight. 


SARGENT WILSON & HINKLE, Puszisuzns, 
Cincinnati, O 











d. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


READY! 


SHAW & ALLEN’S 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY ! 


COMPLETING 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 





The Comprehensive Geography is entirely new in subject-matter, manner, and illus- 
tration. 

Itis eminently historical. The gradual advance of geographical knowledge in past 
ages* is made to ussist in the development of the subject now. 

It combines Physical and Physico-Descriptive as well as Mathematical and Political 
Geography, hence, 

It contains two books, and is fifty per cent. cheaper than any work of its class. 


It contains relief maps showing clearly the general structure of the lands,—a feature 
of no other work. 


Surrounding the relief maps are cuts represenfing the animals and plants peculiar te 
or characteristic of the countries. 


The Sectional Maps of the United States are drawn upon a uniform scale. 
In short, the work is novel in nearly al! respects. 


It will be mailed for examination by school-officers, on receipt of $1.00. 


* Under this head are reductions of the globe of Behaim, constructed while Columbuge 
was on his first voyage to America; and the Western Hemisphere ot John Schoner, in 
1520. Facsimiles of the original globes, lithographed in four brilliant colors on heavy 
print paper, 2x34 feet, are published in English, at $2.00 for the set of three. Persons 
of antiquarian taste will be delighted with these representations. Agents will be sup- 
plied with them on very favorable terms. 


SUE’S FRENCH METHOD. 
A NEW PRACTICAL AND INTELLECTUAL METHOD .OF LEARNING 


CH, grounded on Nature’s Teachings ; adapted to the a of Noel and 

Chapsal, with critical remarks on Grammars used in our Schools,. scotveee ge ae 

EXERCISES ON THE FRENCH SYNTAX; or, Practice of the ne Prac- 
tical and Intellectual Method tor Learning French, wherein learners have to 
make direct application of French agree and | rectify t the deviations made 
from the French Syntax. 12 mo.,. eaccee we 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. ‘ae Oliver ¢ Goldsmith, M. B. > inet a 
a Guide tor the Construction of Frevch Sentences, completing the System of 
the Practical and Intellectual Method for learning French, 

A KEY FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND LEARNERS, who, after 
completing the regular course, lace further wish to conguaauell their pisces of 
the French tongue. 12 mo.,. ee se: deicn:s 

The whole forming a complete oral an syetmannead course. by Jean B. Sue, A. 
formerly Pupil of the Royal School of Soreze. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 















A NEW AND IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC INVENTION, 


PERCE’S 


MAGNETIC GLOBES, 


COMBINING 


INSTRUCTION WITH ENTERTAINMENT. 











This elegant educational apparatus consists of a sphere of 
hollow iron, on which the various natural and political di- 
visions of the earth are faithfully depicted, presenting, to 
all outward appearance, a neatly-finished Terrestrial Globe; 
but accompanying Perce’s Globe are a number of : 


““MAGNETIC OBJECTS,” 


mea a \_ Representing the — “4 eter emg Se. 
ships and steamers, which, adhering to the surface of the 

ag onc Globe by the force of magnetic attraction, serve to illustrate 
The Attraction of Gravitation, The Rotundity of the Earth, Its Diurnal Motion, 


The Vicissitudes of Day and Night, 
And a number of other phenomena, otherwise incomprehenrible to children. 


The Maps, with which the larger Globes are mounted, are colored physically and po- 
litically, under the direction of Professor ARNOLD Guyot, on the method adopted in his 
celebrated series of School Maps; thus giving to the Magnetic Globes a fidelity to nature 
which cannot be found in other Globes. Professor Guyot has also prepared for the 
Library Globe a series of 


PROFILES OF THE VARIOUS CONTINENTS, 
Which, being mounted on magnets, and placed in their proper positions on the Globe, 


afford an accurate view of the contour of the Earth’s surface, its mountains, its great 
plateaus, plains, and valleys. 





s¢ The invention is really ingenious, and will greatly interest young students in Geog- 
raphy, besides affording them much instructive amusement —V. Y. Evening Post. 


6 With this Globe, a child will become a diligent student of Geography, and enjoys no 
play more keenly than for somebody ‘ to make the world.’’’—W. YF. Tribune. 


‘6 Calculated to facilitate greatly the study of Geography.’’—N. ¥. Daily Times. 
«6 Woithy the attention of all interested in the study of the Globe.’’--N. Y¥. Herald. 


*¢ One of the most ingenious devices we have seen for at once amusing and ixrstructing 
ehildren.’’--V. ¥. Evangelist. 


‘¢ Its general introduction into schools would simplify the study of Geography one- 
half.”’--NV. Y. Weekly Day Book. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
No. 1.--Library, 12 inches in Diameter, Revolving Brass Meridian............,...$25 06 
sé 12 “ “ 





No. 2,-- PER Stand. csceccccescevesccsccccedecsecse 16 
No. 3.--Student’s 5 ¢ &6 Revolving Brass Meridian.............+6. 6 00 
No.4.-- 5 «6 “ PURO BEAN Grseccccvscscceviwessccosscsese - 400 





SUITABLE MAGNETIC OBJECTS ACCOMPANY EACH GLOBE. 





Pie are securely packed in neat boxes, and can be safely sent any distance by 
xpress. 


«? CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
124 Grand street, New York. 














